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Affirmative Action Program Termed ‘Failure’ 
By UC Student Body President’s Council 


BY STEVEN SACKS 


U.C. President Charles J. Hitch 
presented what he termed an 
“‘inadequate’’ report on Af- 
firmative Action progress to the 
Board of Regents and the Student 
Body President's Council took the 


opportunity to attack the program 
as a ‘‘failure.”’ 


_ Hitch agreed that the lengthy 
figure-filled report did not 
properly separate the information 


and therefore failed to answer 
many questions about the 
program. Despite this, Hitch 


stated that he is optimistic about 
Affirmative Action and that it is 
succeeding. 


Jeff Shelton, student body 
president at Riverside, spoke for 
the SBPC. He claimed that the 
University “has clearly not been 
successful in eliminating 
discriminatory hiring and 
promotion practices.” 


Shelton used the figures 
presented by Hitch to directly 
counter Hitch's claims for the 
program. Shelton also stated that 
goals and timetables, key elements 
of the plan. have not been 
established by departments for all 
the campuses. 


Sharpest criticism was directed 
at what the students called an 
“inovative and unacceptable 
device”” for measuring success in 
the hiring programs. Shelton 
explained that the University 
considers Affirmative Action goals 
to be successfully achieved when 
minority hiring falls within a 
certain “range.” But the rauge is 
established arbitrarily, and the 
goal is reached not by reference to 
the mean, but to the bottom of the 


scale. ‘‘The University, by em- 
ploying this device, is ensuring 
that the plans will not even achieve 
minimal results based on con- 
servative estimates of the qualified 
outside workforce,”’ Shelton said. 


In other items to come before 
the Regents, Robert L. Johnson, 
UC vice president-university 
relations, told Regents that nearly 
38.000 students received an_all- 
time high of $58.9 .million in 
financial aid from  University- 
controlled sources last year. 


This amount, including 
University monies and_ federal 
funds administered by the 
Regents, increased by $1.6 million 
over 1971-72. 


Despite the increase in the total 
amount of aid, Johnson said actual 
support per student has decreased. 
The chief reason for this is “an 
absolute reduction in federal 
allocations and = an increasing 
nantes of students eligible for 
aid. 


Since 1969-69 the number of 
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SC Spring Fair Location 


February 21, 1974 


Provokes Local Controversy 


BY LIZ MILES 


On January 22, 1974, the board 
of directors of the Santa Cruz 
Downtown Association voted ten 
to four against having the Spring 
Fair on Pacific Garden Mall this 
year. There is now a heated and 
bitter controversy about where the 
fair will be held this spring. The 
three major possible locations for 
the fair are’ on Pacific Garden 
Mall, where the Fair has been held 
tor the last three years; the Old 
Sash Mill, a five-acre site on north 
Pacific Avenue that could be 
available for up to a week; and San 
Lorenzo Park. 

The Spring Fair began four 
years ago on the UCSC campus as 
a celebration of Earth Day. In 
1971, the Fair was moved 
downtown. The Fair was seen an 
an opportunity for young people, 
students, businessmen, and elderly 
people to get together in a com- 
mon celebration of spring and a 
tribute to the environment. In 
recent years the Fair has become 
essentially an arts and crafts fair. 


Ken Marcus, owner of Judie’s 
clothing store and a member of the 
board of directors of the Down- 
town Association who is opposed 
to having the Fair on the mall, 
claims that the Fair has lost its 
original intent, that it has become 
too large and is no longer 
dominated by local craftsmen, but 
by people from other areas. The 
money made by people from 
outside the Santa Cruz, area leaves 


purpose for the people of Santa 
Cru, said Marcus. 

Mr. Marcus also cited possible 
danger to the public from so many 
people being crowded into such a 
small place, the lack of accurate 
records of sales tax collection on 
items sold at the Fair, and the fact 
that many of the food venders at 
the Fair are not licensed by the 


Health Department. 


An _ attorney whose office is 
located on the mall and former 
President of the Downtown 
Association, Robert H. Darrow, 
says that the merchants do not 
have the right to say who can and 
who cannot exhibit on the mall, 
that the vote of the Downtown 
Association ts only the reflection of 
the opinion of a specific group of 
individuals and should not be 
considered the last word on the 
subject by either the general public 
or the city council. 


Ron Lau, former owner of 
Bookshop Santa Cruz, has worked 
on the Spring Fair for the past few 
vears. He sees the Fair as a festive 
community spring celebration that 
demonstrates the vitality of Santa 
Cruz. To counter the arguments 
about possible public danger to to 
large crowds, Mr. Lau points out 
that there hasn't been one police 
incident at the last four Spring 
Fairs and that the mall is laid out 
in accordance with the 
specifications of the fire marshall. 
Mr. Lau also said that tax 
collection. at the Fair ‘is. handled 


yyquite adequately by the Syundaz 


the community and, serves, ;AO.40staff. 


Mr. Lau teels that many of the 
merchants are not taking into 
consideration the needs and wants 
of the community at large. Mr. 
Lau says that “the people are the 
ones who really have to decide.” 


Maurice Carillo, an employee of 
Bowman-Forgey Stationery who ts 
in favor of having the Fair on the 
mall, argues that ‘‘The spirit of 
community’ would be lost if the 
fair were moved to a different 
location “because downtown is the 
center of the community.”” He 
thinks that even without the 
support of the merchants the fair 
could be successtul because it 


generates so much public en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Carillo also says 
that the businesses should be 
willing to sacrifice a_ tittle by 


carning less money one business 
day out of the year so that the 
people can use the street for a 
*“community-oriented festival.” 


Max Walden, owner of the 
Cooperhouse, points out that the 
fair serves as a showplace for 
cottage industry, a very important 
feature of the community of Santa 
Cruz. According to Mr. Walden, 
the Fair also promotes the 
downtown Santa Cruz area and 
vives service clubs like Lions and 
Kiwanis an opportunity to make 
some money. 


The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, who would like to 
sponsor the Fair this year, is 


looking into the possibility of 
having it at San Lorenzo Park 
where there are adequate parking 


students receiving aid has in- 
creased 44.5 per cent while 


financial aid has increased only 
24.4 per cent. 


Despite the many concerns in 
the overall financial aid picture, 
Johnson stated that U.C.'s 
financial aid program continues 
“to show signs of increased 
management effectiveness and 
further capabilities in gathering 
and assessing information.” 


The question” of 
representation on the 


student 
search 


committee to select a new 
chancellor for this campus has still 
not been decided according to 
Hitch and Regents’ Chairman 
Dean A. Watkins. Hitch and 
Watkins will meet later this month 
to decide the question. 


Watkins also announced that 
General Counsel Donald L. 
Reidhaar has withdrawn his 
resignation and will stay on in the 
position he assumed July 1, 1973. 


Exiled Solzhenitsyn 
Invited to UCSC 


BY JOSHUA MILLER 


World-famous Soviet author 
Alexaner Solzhenitsyn. who was 
exiled to Germany last week was 
invited by UCSC to discuss his 
possible appointment as a visiting 
lecturer here in Russian literature 
and-culture. 


Vice-Chancellor of Humanities, 
J. Edward Dirks after attaining the 
approval of Chancellor McHenry 
sent the following telegram: 

“Would greatly welcome op- 
portunity to discuss appointment 
as visiting lecturer in’ Russian 
Literature and Culture in = im- 
mediate future. If interested, 
please reply by cable and suggest 
where and when we could contact 
you.” 


The telegram was sent to 
Solzhenitsyn care of author 
Heinrich Boll in  Cologne- 


Mugersdorf, West Germany. Ben 
Clark, Lecturer in Russian, 
suggested to Dirks last Wednesday 
morning that the telegram be sent. 


The telegram was sent early 
Wednesday afternoon the day that 
Solzhenitsyn arrived in Frankfort. 

Solzhenitsyn, author of One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, The 
First Circle and Cancer Ward (and 
other works), has been a thorn in 
the side of officials in the Soviet 
Union for a number of years. The 
publication of his latest book, an 
attack on many living and dead 
Soviet leaders, including Lenin 
himself, led to Solzhenitsyn's exile. 


Commentin on the UCSC in- 
vitation, Peter Kenez, Russiaa 
history professor told City on a 
Hill. “This is a very nice thing to 
do. Itis hard to believe that there 
is any possibility of him coming 
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and restroom factlities, as well as a 
playground for children. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
would like to have the Fair on the 
mall. but they think that it would 
be impossible to have a successful 
fair there since the merchants are 
SO Opposed to it. 


Petitions are being circulated by 
those who want the Fair on the 
mall to show the city council that 
there is public support for their 
cause. These petitions are 
available at Bookshop Santa Cruz, 
Odyssey Records, and __ several 
other businesses on the mall. Mr. 
Lau and others who are in favor of 
having the Fair on the mall are 
planning to bring the matter up at 
the City Council meeting on 
Tuesday, February 26. Dan 
Thompson, a Cowell student, is 
organizing support at UCSC for 
having the Spring Fair on the malt. 


commented 


here. TL understand that there were 
250 invitations in the first two days 
(atter he was exiled). [| think he's 
voing to stay in Northern Europe. 

But it was the right thing to do. 

Those governments that did not 
invite him, for instance France, are 
to be condemned.” 


“TP think its a pood thing.” 
Robert) MeLean, 
lecturer in) Russian literature, on 
the invitation, “Tm surprised but 
vratified in the interest in things 
Russian.” As tor Solzhenitsyn's 
writing. McLean said, “He's very 
strony morally. The moral side of 
his work is probably stronger than 
his technical side. There are some 
writers who write on the same 
subjects who I like better. Some of 
his works that have been published 
were not completed. He never had 
the chance to submit his work to 
an editor and rework it. 


“Also, Solzhenitsyn's tran- 
slations haven't done him much 
justice. The only one that did was 
The First Circle, "' said McLean. 


The Press asked Mr. Kenez why 
the Soviet Union exiled 
Solzhenitsyn. “It's not so much 
that someone would defy their 
laws. Wat they could not afford to 
allow was someone as famous as 
Solzhenitsyn to attack the Soviet 
Union.” 


“What were the choices of the 
Soviet officials? They could 
remain silent when German and 
Radio Liberty sent the words of 
Solzhenitsyn into Russia. But then 
he was getting away with it. They 
could put him on trial, but this 
would have been embarrassing. 
Hence, he was exiled.” 


Why did they send him to 
Germany?) Kenez replied, “It was 
a stroke of genius. They con- 
stantly called him a_ fascist. 
Sending him to Germany gives 
credence to this idea. That he's in 
Germany, with the Nazis, will be 
played up in the Soviet papers.” 


When asked to prdict the future 
of the dissident movement in the 


Soviet Union, Kenez said, “The 
Soviet Union will increasingly 
prosecute the dissenters — until 


almost no one will be left. Their 
best people are forced out of the 
country, In the short run the 
outlook for movement in the Soviet 
Union is bleak. In a number of 
vears it will probably arise again. 


This comes from my view of 
human nature, not political 
prognosis." 

McLean will again include 


works of Solzhenitsyn in his Spring 
course on Soviet literature. 

As of yet, there has been no 
reply from Solzhenitsyn to any of 
the many invitations. 
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NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN APPOINTED 


February 21, 1974 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
SANTA CRUZ ARTS FORUM SCHEDULED 


Donald Dillon, Assistant 
Director of the Federal-State 


nounced later. 
Workshops dedicated to film, 


CIT" 


UCSC Chancellor Dean E. member of the Kansas Library Opened in the fall of 1965 with. Partnership Program, National sanne pee Aoi abe Ne faut 
McHenry yesterday (February 20) Association and the American 75,000 volumes, UCSC’s — Endowment to the Arts will be the visual arts. will follow’ the speeches one 
announced the appointment of Association of University University Library now contains keynote speaker at the first Santa [unch will he inclidied im. ane bees 
David W. Heron as University Professors. He is the author of a some 425,000 books. The four- (Cruz Arts Forum scheduled for agenda and the $3.00 registration fg 
Librarian at the University of number of articles published in story main University Library, March 2nd at. the. Civic ine : g coae 
California, Santa Cruz. The professional journals, ranging located inthe central campus core, Auditorium. Dillon (who's All Santa Cruz County residents in th 
appointment becomes effective from Foreign Affairs and the is operated on an open-stack department has initiated many of are urged to attend and contribute Di 
July 1, 1974. Foreign Service Journal to circulation system. All books are the cooperative agreements their ideas to this first forum estre 

Heron succeeds Donald T. california Librarian, UNESCO listed in compact, computer-based —_ between government agencies and Information gathered from the had 
Clark, UCSC’s — founding —_ Bulletin for Librarians, and the Author/Title and Subject catalogs the arts will speak on New forum will be used to establish babi 
Librarian. Clark, who came to Library Journal. A in book form, which replace the Programs Available to the Arts priorities for the arts in Santa Cruz in. 
UCSC in 1962 from Harvard UCSC’s new University traditional, space-consuming card Community. \ County. These in turn, will be peria 
University, where he was director —_ Librarian plans to move to Santa catalog indexes. Joining Dillon on the day-long  cbmitted to the newly established drug 
of the Business School’s Baker Cruz with his wife and younger son : : conference dedicated to ‘‘Unity'in = santa Cruz County Art's Com- Wise 
Library, retired last June (1973). Major .research collections the Arts’’ will be Manuel Santana, 


Wendell W. Simons will con- 
linue to serve as Acting University 
Librarian at UCSC until Heron’s 
arrival. 


Charles next summer. The Herons’ 
other two children are Holly (Mrs. 
Thomas) Morrison, a nurse in 
Kansas City, and another son, 
James, who is a student of ar- 


include the Lick Observatory 
library and archives, which date 
from the 19th century, and 
materials relating to the Center for 


President of the Cabrillo Music 
Festival. Dr. Carl Nelson, Board of 
Education for the City of Santa 
Cruz, and Allan Longacre, Art’s 


mission and to other relevant 
governmental agencies 

For registration and_ in- 
formation about how you may 
participate in the first Santa Cruz 


South Pacific Studies, a research 


SETH Ay Director oe unit located on the UCSC campus. 


libraries at the University of 
Kansas (Lawrence, Kansas), 
Heron, 53, is a graduate of 
Pomona College (1942), where he 
majored in English. He also holds 
a B.L.S. (Bachelor of Library 
Science) degree trom UC, Berkeley 
(1948), and an M.A. degree in 
political science from UCLA 
(1951). 


Department Director for the City 


shi : iversity of i 
ENE S MUSE ak are. CIV EtSIty? <8 of Palo Alto. Topics will be an- 


Art’s Forum, please call 426-5000 
Kansas. 


extension 213 
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THE Q®iEST* SHOW IN TOWN 


“ “Le Sex Shop’ is not for 
children, but it is for adults 
who can smile through a 
nude, but never dirty 


UCSC’s new Librarian began lampoon of pornographic 
his career as a Reference Librarian movies. ‘Le Sex Shop’ has 
at UCLA in 1948. He held that I d 
position until 1952, when he n made by Claude : 
became Librarian of the American Berri with a twinkle in his 


Embassy in Tokyo, Japan. He 
returned to UCLA in 1953 as Staff 
. Assistant to the Librarian. Two. 
vears later, in 1955, he joined the 
Stanford University Library staff. 
He served there as Assistant to the 
Director (1955-57 and 1959-61), 
and as Associate Librarian at 
Stantord’s Hoover Institution of 
War, Revolution, and Peace (1957- 
59). During the 1960-1961 
eS academic year, he took a leave of 
absence to accept a position as 
Library Advisor at the University 
of the Ryukyus in Naga, Okinawa. 
Returning to the United States in 
1961, he was named Director of 
Libraries at the University of 
Neveda. He held that post until 
1968. when he undertook _ his 
present position at the University 
of Kansas. 

Since 1970, Heron has been a 
member of the Executive Board of 
The American Library 
Association. He also serves on the 
Editorial Board of College and 
Research Libraries, a publication 
of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, and is a 


eye, his tongue in his cheek 
and laughs all over the place.” 
—Gene Shalit, WNBC-TV: 
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is there sex 
after death? 


BEST PIZZA WEST OF THES 
MISSISSIPPI 


A PEOPLEY KIND OF PLACE 


* 
Funniest 


Soth Rated X 
18 years old %& cver 


17th AVENUE & BROMMER 


(Live Oaks Shopping Center) 
Nightly ‘Sex Shop’ 7 & 10:30; ‘Sex after Death’ 8:40 


Starts Wednesday February 27— 
"FAMILY LIFE" (R.D. Laing) 
& Rober Downey's "GREASER'S PALACE" 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON 
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ON ANY LARGE PIZZA 
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426-7500 WITH THIS COUPON 


$1.00 OFF 
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MOUNTAIN STORE 


1516 PACIFIC AVE. 426-4167 
Next to Odyssey Records 


Spend a Pleasant Evening 
with an 

Oriental Hot Pot Dinner 

of Meat, Seafood or Vegetarian 


TABLE TOP COOKING. 


10% STUDENT DISCOUNT 
Monday, Wednesday ; Thursday 


WESTSIDE AUTO REPAIR 
116F McPherson Street 


RIGHT BEHIND THE SNOW-WHITE DRIVE-IN 


427 -1122 
Foreign & Domestic 


Appetizers & Dinners 
Served Daily from 5pm-? 
Lunch -11:30-1:30 
Wednesday, Fhursday ,Friday 
CLOSED TUESDAY 


HOT SAKE 


FEATURING NORTH FACE, CHOUINARD CLIMBING GEAR, 
KELTY & ALPENLITE PACKS. WOOLRICH SHIRTS, ETC. 


crosscountry skiingrentals 
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THE WOK ROOM ° 
645 7th AVENUE 
476—2060 


on top of Harbour Hacienda 
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SEARCH FOR CANCER PRONE WOMEN 


BY LIZ MILES 


There is a campus-wide search, 
headed by Dr. Ruth Frary of the 
Cowell Health Center, for young 
women whose mothers took the 
drug diethylstilbestral when they 
were pregnant. The drug was used 
in the early 1950's. 

Diethylstilbestral, a synthetic 
estrogen, was used by women who 
had difficulty carrying their 
babies in early pregnancy. Taken 
in. moderate doses over a long 
period of time (3-4 months) the 
drug would prevent early 
miscarriage. 


However in recent years a small 
percentage of young women whose 
mothers had taken the drug were 
found to have cancer of the vagina 
or genital tract. The drug, while 
not affecting the mother, ap- 
parently did affect the fetus, 
sometimes causing cancer. 

The Health Service would like to 
contact all women on campus 
whose mothers took 
diethylstilbestral. Those campus 
women are urged to come to the 
Health Center for regular check- 
ups. Although the chances of 
these women having cancer are 
slim they are definitely there and 
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should not be ignored. 

Oddly enough, diethylstilbestral 
is also the drug used in the 
“morning after” pill. When taken 
in large doses the drug has an 
opposite effect than when taken in 
smaller doses over a longer period 
of time. When taken in large 
doses, the drug acts on the 
pituitary galand to inhibit the 
luteinizing hormone thereby 
disrupting the reproductive system 
and preventing pregnancy. There 
is no chance, however, that women 
who take diethylstilbestral, as a 
““morning-after’’ pill will contract 
cancer since the drug effects only 
the fetus. 


Saturday 
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Supervisor Candidacy Announced 


Harry Richardson, local 
businessman, has announced his 
candidacy for the Seaside 


, Supervisorial seat being vacated by 


Supervisor Phil Harry. Richard- 
son, 35, is married to the former 
Carol Raney and has one 
daughter, age 12. 

Richardson is the founder and 
former director of the Do It Now 
Counseling Center in Santa Cruz 
and the Sunflower House 
Rehabilitation facility in Boulder 
Creek. 

In addition, Richardson is the 
co-founder of Project Om- 
budsman, a group of local 
residents who formed Operation 
Wilder in an effort to halt 
development of the North Coast. 
According to Richardson, ‘Project 
Ombudsman also organized and 
assisted the campaign to defeat 
local Proposition ‘A’ which could 
have disenfranchised the 
University student vote in future 
city elections”. 

Richardson was also. the 
organizer and proponent of the 


Criminal Justice Diversion 
program for marginal non- 
criminal drug offenders in Santa 
Cruz County, and is the author of 
numerous nationally published 
articles and papers. He has also 
served as consultant to various 
groups and agencies in California 
and around the United 

States. Regarding his candidacy, 
Richardson states, ‘I feel certain 
that the citizens of Santa Cruz 
County as well as voters across the 
country are deeply disturbed and 
concerned about the moral and 
cthical fibre of = government in 
general, The — incestuous 
relationship between massive 
corporations and our elected 
representatives is-apparent. Our 
natural resources. are being 
squandered in pursuit of the 
coporate fast buck. The question 
in every other 1974 _ political 
campaign across the nation is 
whether the local citizens in cach 
community are willing to allow 
‘business as usual’ or are going to 
demand responsive, responsible 
government at every level."’ 


ENCOURAGE EFFECTIVE TEACHING... 


RETURN YOUR COURSE REVIEW CARDS. 


copper 


Cot 


jade 


sabalone 


ings & thin.” 

Professional Ear Piercing 

“ogy grtorted Jewelry - Unusual ee 
* Ave, Kings Plaza al 


Capitola,CA 95010 


Train for the 
Navy’s sky now. 
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Ifyou qualify, you can sign up for Navy 
flight training while you're still in college 
and be assured of the program you want. 
Our AOC Program (if you want to bea Pilot) 
or our NFOC Program (if you want to bea 
Flight Officer) can get you into the Navy 
sky for an exciting, challenging career. 

For more details call the Navy Recruiter below. 


Be someone special. Fly Navy. 


NavyOfficer Programs-Federal Building 


1515 Clay Street-Oakland, Ca. 94612 
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EEDBAC 


Commentary by Black Student’s Alliance 


What is the purpose of the University? Is it to prenare tommorrow’s 


leaders and decision-makers for an active role within society? Or is it’s 
purpose to indoctrinate them into a role of social inactivism and to 
perpetuate the status quo? 

Is it not the purpose of the University to integrate academic excellence 
with social concern and development? .The educational needs of Black 
students are not being provided with a full well-balanced education with 
regard to social-cultural and acadmic interests. 

In the very structure of the collegiate system here at UCSC, Racism 
manifests itself as follows: The University is divided into eight distinct 
colleges. Distributed throughout these colleges are IIS Blacks, 255 
Chicanos, 196 Asians, 20 Native Americans and 234 ‘‘non-declared”’. 
Each minority interest group is a small number in comparism to the 4Ill 
or so White students. Minority interest, being distributed amongst the 
cight colleges, creates a diffuse political strength. 

Also, the student power structure of each college stifles Minority 
interests. Being democratically oreinted and patterned after our model 
society, the student governemtn tends to eliminate minority interests by 
declaring the Minority numbers of their college as statistically in- 
significant, and thereby systematically deprives them of the social and 
cultural aspects of University education. 

Being that most Blacks at UCSC are on financial aid, there is no 
luxury of ready cash to provide for social-cultural outlets. The structure 
of this institution, so far as we see it, provides very limited assistance to 
these ends. We again ask: Is it the purpose of the University to prepare 
Minority leaders and decision-makers for return to their respective 
cultures and communities? Or is it to make them lose sight of their 
culture and assimilate them into a society and culture irrespective of 
their needs and interests? 

To maintain a relevant social and cultural identity at UCSC. the Black 
Student Allaince was formed. Due to the lack of support and 
cooperation on the part of this institution, our needs are not even being 
remotely met. As far as scholastic growth is concerned, there is no 
special faculty advisory board for Black students. 

Our interests are not reflected in the curricula and in the libraries. For 
instance, there is no material in the music section of the Main Library 
which reflect contemporary Black culture in America and there is very 
limited selection of periodicals and magazines relative to the current 
issues and concerns of the Black population. 

EOP is grossly underfunded to provide relevant counseling and 
personal services, and the counseling services that are sought seek to 
utilize the minority community counselors. The community counselors 
are being deemed ineffective for the total student population and are to 
be terminated if F.M.G. Wilson’s (Vice-Chancellor and Stevenson 
Provost) proposal is accepted. 

Culturally, Blacks have unique ways, habits and means of expressing 
themselves. Taking this into consideration, we the Black students at 
UCSC have been totally ignored and humiliated. For instance, for years 
Blacks have negotiated for a central meeting facility and have been 
repeatedly denied. As Black students we have been put into the dubious 
and frustrating position of bargaining and compromising to no avail for 
funds of which the purpose is to educate the White population at this 
campus about Black Culture. 

In regard to the recent proposal by Wilson concerning the decen- 
tralization of EOP: We as Black students feel that EOP is the only 
administrative branch of this campus that is genuinely sensitive to the 
needs of Blacks. Decentralization of this program would seriously 
deteriorate the only central power that deals with minority problems 
directly.Furthermore, we recommend that more power be invested in 
EOP tor Minority affairs and that Black officials be appointed to look 
out for the needs of Black students. For the needs of minority students 
are best understood in relation to an official of their specific background 
and culture. 

To you, that great ‘‘silent majority” we ask: What are your attitudes in 
regard to our plight? Is it concurrent with the popular tendency of 
“benign neglect’’ where your apathy outweighs your political con- 
sciousness? Or do you feel a genuine concern for the Minorities at 
UCSC? For it is you, the Majority whoe voice is heard in such an in- 
stitution as ours. Without your support we are doomed to a decen- 
tralized, statistically insignificant nexistence which would lead to a gross 
imbalance in our education. For your answer time will only tell. For only 
through time will your decision be manifested. 

James E. Coleman, Crown College 
Steven C. Byant, Oakes College 
Troy B. Smith, Merrill College 


S 60 RONT ST. SA ACRUZ 
340 NORTH SANTA CRUZ AVE. LOS GATOS 
Daily 7am to Midnight Sunday 7am.to 19, ne 
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RASPBERRIES 
letters to 
the editor 


Editor: 

There seems to be spreading 
assumption on our campus that 
student government could be of 
benefit to students. This could 
only be an assumption since no 
rational being supplied with the 
pertinent facts could arrive at such 
an irrational conclusion. 

Of course, it could be that those 
promoting the establishment of 
student government lack either the 
facts, common sense, or just in- 
tentions. Or it could be that my 
fear of an epidemic of false 
assumptions is. merely based on 
deceptive appearances. Let’s see. 

Che February 7/, 19/4, edition ot 
City on a Hill Press appears to 
include a notification that CHP 
endorses the goals of the unoffical 
“Committee of College 
Representatives”. One goal of the 
CCR appears to be the gaining of 
representation on University-wide 
committees. Accordingly, the 
CCR appears to have sent out 
notices explaining that it is now 
accepting applications for the 
position of representative of the 
CCR to the Student Body 
President's Council and the 
Regent's meetings. 

One precursor to this movement 
appears to have been extensive 
Press coverage reinforcing the 
current distorted view of student 
power vis-a-vis academic gover- 
nance. 

I wonder what the members of 
the CCR really have in mind. 
(Here is the invitation to respond.) 
Perhaps it is being proposed that 
UCSC | irreparably lower _ its 
potential student influence to the 
level of the other eight UC 
campuses by sending ‘“‘student 
representatives’ to University- 
wide committees for the purpose of 
providing ‘‘input’’. These 
representatives of no one would 
then report back to representatives 
of no one (CCR) and tell of their 
failures. 

Or maybe it is being suggested 
that student volunteers, formally 
representing only themselves, 
participate in University-wide 
committees to both provide input 
and extract what limited in- 
formation is made available. These 
volunteers would then pass on this 
information to fellow UCSC 
students, and together they would 
choose the necessary course of 


“action. 


The first proposal assumes, 
among other things, that it is 
possible to win by playing by your 
opponent's stacked rules; whereas, 
the second assumes, to some 
extent, that the only way to win is 
to play be more flexible and 
imaginative rules than those 
prescribed. 

Both of these approaches are 
based on further assumptions. 
The first assumes that because the 
image of student representation is 
manifested in the various ‘student 
stecring committee’’, it therefore 
makes sense. The second, 
although recognizing the stupidity 
of maintaining elected or ap- 
pointed student representatives 
(citations omitted), assumes that 
there is, in nearly all cases, a 
disunion of interests between 


UCSC faculty members and 
students. To send only student 
volunteers not only condones but 
actually supports the University of 
California’s arbitrary division of 
faculty members and students in 
academic governance. 

If one agrees that this contrived 
division is, in many instances, 
without reason, then a drastic 
revision of the structure of decision 
making on this campus ts 
required. Although such a 
revision could benefit all members 
of our campus community, I doubt 
it will come about. 

Many students at UCSC are, 
contrary to popular rhetoric, quite 
competitive. This is not bad unless 
it stands in the way of cooperation. 

While students too often want to 
receive full credit for any im- 
provements, many faculty 
meee have apparently given up 
long ago. The result is that small 
groups of students may, from time 
to time, visualize a better way, but 
their efforts will be all for naught. 
If the apparent CCR goal of 
student representation 
materializes, the above statement 
holds as true as ever since the CCR 
has chosen a worse way. 

To be continued in two weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gary Wesley 
College VIII 


Editor: 

It was with interest that I read 
the statement ‘‘We need a student 
union”’, in the February [4th issue. 
I tend to disagree with this general 
statement-- and some of the more 
specific statements that are made. 

It is true that it would provide 
centralized housing for 
organizations, but is this good? | 
seriously doubt that it sould ease 
anyone's loneliness. I've been to 
the student union’s on other 
campuses - Berkeley, San Jose 
State, De Anza and Foothill J.C.’s. 
They are very impersonal. If you 
are already lonely, going to a 
student union where,you know no 
one, and having even more people 
around tends to make you even 
lonelier. 

As an information center of 
what's happening it could be well 
used. However, there are less costly 
alternatives, such as expanding 
GATE to include this function; 
making sure everyone knows that 
the Cultural and Recreation Office 
exists, and has information; better 
(and maybe more) bulletin boards, 
ete. 

As to bringing together the 
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‘*Dormie’’ and ‘‘commuters”’, 
again if you already know someone 
there is no problem. If you don't, 
then a student union wouldn't 
help. 

It could be a great focal point 
for political rallies and speakers, 
but as I remember, the quarry 
worked pretty well. 

As to “bolstering” the sagging 
college structure - this is absurd. A 
student union would do more to 
destroy the college structure than 
to bolster it. Here is where I take 
issue with the whole idea. 

When I first came to UCSC in 
Fall ‘71. the upperclassmen were 
saying how much it had changed. 

I couldn't see how - but I think I 
do now. The original intention, as 
I understand it, was to provide an 
atmosphere free from the im- 
personalness of Berkeley or L.A. 
The college was to be the 
residential unit - the place where 
most of your friends were - the 
place that handled most of your 
needs, wants, desires. I found, 
though, that nobody was really 
trying to make it work. Everybody 
was saying that it wasn’t really 
working, yet putting no effort in. 

Now, the students are saying, 

“We want and need a student 
union."’ To unify us as a campus. 
We have the CCR to help unify us. 
We will have a campus rep. 
Anyone who's really interested in 
what's going on can find out. | 
know the communication lines 
aren't that good right now, but 
they can be better -- within the 
existing structures. 

I firmly believe that the college 


_ system can work, if we make it 


work. We can set up better 
communications between colleges 
too. But we don’t need a student 
union, and I, for one, don’t want 
one. 


Sincerely, 
Linda Sapp 
Crown College (Commuter) 


P.S. I'd like to say that there are 
some services that shouldn't be in 
the colleges, such as Career 
Planning, Financial Aid, EOP, etc. 
However, these already have 
somewhat central offices. Clubs 
meet where they decide - and we 
don't need another building for 
them to meet in. 
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BY DAVID TALBOT AND BARBARA ZHEUTLIN 


Reprinted by permission from Sundaz 


It’s Christmas time at University House, the Chancellor’s 
sprawling ranch-style manor. Jane McHenry is a flower-lover 
and the home is decked with colorful yuletide garlands. 
Christmas ts a special time of the year for the McHenry 
family. The Chancellor drops his pressing business, Jane 
clamps a moratorium on her social obligations, and their 
four children -- all grown and married now and scattered 
throughout the country -- make the pilgrimage to Santa Cruz 
to spend the holiday season with their parents. 

The Chancellor cherishes these occasions: McHenry is not 
strongly religious but he is a devoted family man. The 
holidays provide the educator with a rare opportunity to sit 
down with his grown boys, Dean Jr. and Henry, and talk to 
them about their careers and academic pursuits. Both sons 
followed in father's footsteps. The youngest is an assistant 
assistant professor ot anthropology at UC Davis, and the 
oldest teaches political science at the University of Illinois. 

And his daughters, Sally and Nancy -- both married to 
young professors -- bring their small children with them. 
McHenry is a doting grandfather: my, look how you've grown 
-- I can barely pick you up -- he looks just like his mommy. 

“The little ones are so much fun,” oohs McHenry. 
“Christmas isn’t any big thing for old adults, but it sure 
livens up when you have the third generation there.”’ 

It’s a side of the steely administrator few members of the 
UCSC community ever see. They're more accustomed to 
haggling over budgets with him, pleading for salary in- 
creases, or asking that a favorite professor be reinstated in 
her job: the humble machinations of the powerless before the 
powerful. 

Former university librarian, Donald Clark, will tell you 
how the Chancellor looked over his shoulder and “‘tried to 
tell me how to run the place.”’ -- “*He’s a hard-nosed son of a 
bitch -- if you don’t stand up to him, you can be walked 
over,’’ asserts Clark. 

Others recall how the campus don put John Marcum, the 
newly appointed provost of Merrill College, through a trial by 
fire in the summer of 1972 to test his new appointee’s ad- 
ministrative ability. ‘“‘Soon after Marcum arrived that 
summer, McHenry ordered him to shut the Mecha office 
down, because it supposedly violated university anti- 
discrimination laws,’’ testifies a Merrill professor. ‘“‘He was 
putting Marcum up against the wall -- in effect he was telling 
the provost of a college supposedly dedicated to Third World 
studies to kick Chicano students out of their office -- and to 
do it in the summer while everyond was away -- a real dirty 
trick. Those students would’ve hated Marcum in the Fall, if 
he had followed McHenry’s orders. It's an example of how 
the Chancellor tests his administrative underlings.” 

The expression McHenry displays behind his office desk 
might often be sevcre and businesslike, but at home the 
educator has always been the family man: fatherly, con- 
siderate, respected. 

The scene dissolves into the past: here’s the McHenry clan 
in the West Los Angeles of the S0’s. The kids are well- 
scrubbed adolescents -- Dean Jr. and Henry sport crewcuts -- 
Sally and Nancy in ponytails. They’re well-behaved 
motivated, and -- like their Dad -- committed. Now and 
again they help their father with Democratic Party precinct: 
work. Always polite youngsters with the UCLA ‘faculty 
members who arrived early at the McHenry home before 
parties and casual social gatherings. Of course there were 
always the normal family tensions -- ‘‘about how late you 
should stay out and whether you could take the car tonight,” 
recalls Jane McHenry -- but all in all, the family functioned 
smoothly. 

Set an example for the kids, Mr. and Mrs. McHenry 
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believer -- instill in them the proper values -- and you 
wouldn't constantly have to intervene in their affairs, 
scolding them and dictating their behavior. The McHenrys 
took pride in their children’s self-sufficiency. 

Dean Sr. was of course making his mark on the world 
during this period -- pursuing goals, accepting challenges 
with the air of quiet self-confidence peculiar to career men 
with McHenry’s substantial salary and status. He was an avid 
worker, even during these years; the word at UCLA was that 
he would take any academic committee task people asked 
him to; Dean McHenry was going places. “‘A lot of faculty 
didn't want to be bothered by committee work,” recalls 
former UCLA politics professor, Tom Jenkins. “*But not 
Dean. He was kind of a mystery -- I could never see how he 
could be involved in so many things and do them as ef- 
tectively as he did.”’ 

McHenry was popular with his colleagues at UCLA; he has 
a knack for remembering names and he always seemed to 
have a kind work for everybody. ‘‘He was a warm man -- a 
very helpful man,”” sayd Tom Jenkins. ‘He met people 
extremely easily. I remember my first day on the UCLA 
campus ---both he and his wife were genuinely cordial to me 
and made me feel right at home.” 

But even in the early 50’s, McHenry was a man on the 
move and he didn’t seem to have the time to cultivate deep 
triendships. Careers, of course, are not built in isolation, the 
lives of the ambitious criss-cross with many others during 
their upward spiral; a good word put in by a friend -- a 
recommendation made by an acquaintance may propel a 
career more swiftly than mere diligence and expertise. 

Many players have played supporting roles in Dean 
McHenry’s drama. ‘‘He doesn’t know it, but I’ve been 
helping him out all along,” remarks Clifford Grant, the 
former UCLA politics department chairman who hired 
McHenry in 1939 and promoted his career at crucial periods. 

But the prominent educator never became seriously en- 
tangled in these people's lives. His personal drive and lack of 
intimate relationships led some at UCLA to dismiss his easy 
aftability as simple artifice and superficiality. “McHenry 
was always smiling his trademark smile,” says a former 
UCLA professor. ‘‘They used to say that his smile was 
caused by pushing a button in his coat.’ Asserts another 
former UCLA colleague of McHenry’s: ‘tHe is smooth -- the 
arts of getting along with people and making it have always 
been well-known to Dean.” 

Later in his life -- after ambition had crystallized into 
success and achievement -- academic colleagues would shake 
their heads and say: “The trouble with Dean was that he 
never had a close friend -- someone to get things off his chest 
with.”” Oh, his congeniality and good cheer have stuck with 
him to this very day. UCSC associates still trade jokes about 
his beaming grin. But after his appointment as chancellor, 
the exigencies of power made it even more difficult for him to 
become intimately involved with people -- the workload 
forced him to take box-fulls of paper home at night, and the 
responsibilities of the office made him suspicious of people's 
good-natured approach. Was this provost striding into his 
office with outstretched hand lobying for more college 
money? -- was this professor engaging him in lively cocktail 
party chatter seeking some favor? The drive for success can 
be monkishly private, but it’s often even lonelier at the top. 

Yet the saga of Dean McHenry has not been as solitary as 
some observers think. For there has always been Jane: his 
partner, his pillar, his confidante, his wife. She has been 
with him since the grad school days at Stanford in the early 
30's -- nurturing him, collaborating with him, boosting his 
confidence during the long trek to the pinnacle. Jane halped 
research McHenry’s PhD thesis on the British Labor Party; 
she organized the backyard barbecues for UCLA professors; 
she helped assemble lists of prospective faculty members in 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER The Life and Times of Dean McHenry 


PART FOUR: CONCLUSION 


McHenry conf 
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the early days of the Santa Cruz campus. 

Jane McHenry is the one person with whom the Chancellor 
completely unburdens himself -- the one person with whom 
he gushes all the frustrations and anxieties of his taxing job. 
He trusts her implicitely: her judgements of people. her 
advice, her insights. “‘Oh, I guess I'm a sounding board for 
him,”” comments Ms. McHenry. Says Page Smith: ‘I don't 
think he’s ever done anything he hasn't discussed with her -- 
she’s very much a partner in the enterprise.’ 

Jane McHenry’s and her husband's early lives have a 
similar bob and weave to them. Like the senior McHenry, 
Jane's tather -- a principal of Hollywood High School -- was 
also a sturdy individualist. Her collegiate pursuits resembled 
those of her future husband: she majored in government at 
Stanford. And after graduating, she worked briefly as a 
government researcher. 

Ms. McHenry has led her life with the same sense of 
responsibility and resolve with which her husband has 
pursued his career. Social affairs take on the weight and 
ceremony of business meetings when you're married to a 
public dignitary like Dean McHenry. Jane McHenry is a 
model university First Lady: she hosts parties with unfailing 
cnergy and diligence, she introduces new faculty members 
and their spouses to community organizations; she makes 
thoughtful and discreet public statements. 

“Jane has a tremendous sense of duty.’ says history 
professor John Dizikes. “I don't think people realize the 
chnormous amounts of labor that go into those University 
House receptions and social function.” 

Being the wife of a success story, of course, has its con- 
solations: there is involvement, there is excitement -- a sense 
that vou're helping to shape the destinies of people and 
Institutions. “IT enjoy seeing people,”’ remarks Jane 
McHenry. “‘I like being part of all this -- I wouldn't like 
being on the periphery.” 

Dean and Jane McHenry both possess the quiet contidence 
that they are “not on the periphery.” That matter-of-fact 
self-assurance and self-esteem which sets those who have 
made it apart from many of those who have not. The 
Chancellor and the First Lady are quite sure they are where 
the important people, events, and issues are -- stage-center 
before the lights and camera of history. 


ELECTORAL POLITICS 
HIGH achievers often grow restless after they have 
reached a lofty status within their professions. At this 
prosperous point in their careers, one might observe eminent 
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doctors switch from surgery to art collecting, or ac- 
complished businessmen spending more time pursuing 
philanthropic endeavors than overseeing their investments. 
Good fortune gives these burghers the luxury of plunging 
head-first into their hobbies or passions. 

And so it was in 1952 that Dean McHenry - respected full 
professor and chairman of his department at UCLA - 
decided to try his hand at politics. He had been teaching and 
writing scholarly works since 1936 - growing progressively in 
stature over the years - and the educator felt it was time to 
expand his life's horizons. 

“Academic people who've taught pretty steadily for many 
years generally get awfully restless in their middle age, and 
they want a change of scenery,’’ explains McHenry. ‘So I felt 
my way along thinking that I might be able to get into 
politics. I did wait until I was a full professor until I took any 
real ventures into the real world.” 

McHenry thought a public office would be the perfect 
place to test his classroom political theory, to gather concrete 
data for his government dissertations.” I wanted to serve a 
term or two in public office just to get a feel of it for my 
writing,” says the political scientist. ‘‘I imagined my writing 
about politics would be more realistic if I'd experienced it 
mivself.” 

America sces double when it comes to politics: we see 
Tammany Hall, Teapot Dome, dirty tricks, and Richard 
Nixon - black voters disenfranchised in the south, Mayor 
Daley stuffing ballot boxes in Cago, the oil trust greasing 
candidates’ rides to office in return for special favors. A 
vrimy game played by back-stabbers and opportunists and 
financed by money-grabbing millionaires. 

Superimposed over this tawdry scene, however, is anothe 


vision. America also pictures Mount Rushmore, Teddy. 


Roosevelt's “‘trust-busting’’, Woodrow Wilson's moral 
courage, and Kennedy's New Frontier: politics as a higher 
calling - as a salve applied to the human predicament - a 
crusade to lift the nation’s spirit. 

McHenry thought of his political debut as part of the lofty 
and moral tradition of American politics. He had been an 
upright and progressive-thinking private citizen - he hoped 
he could bring the same decency and idealism to the public 
realm. The professor like to compare himself to Woodrow 
Wilson, the one-time university president who had entered 
politics with a missionary fervor. 


McHenry admired the way Wilson combined scholarly and 
political pussuits during his life. McHenry strongly believed 
that university educators - as guardians of truth and 
knowledge - had a moral and social responsibility to venture 
out beyond the ivy-covered walls and commit themselves to 
public service. The cloistered academic, in McHenry’s mind, 
was shirking his or her duty. 

In 1952, McHenry announced he was ‘venturing beyond 
the walls’ - kicking off a campaign for the 22nd 
Congressional seat. If the UCLA professor was looking for 
action, he got more than his share.”” Of course you find a lot 
of academic people who want to stay in the sanctuary and 
then every once in a while shoot out and then run back 
behind the walls,” remarks McHenry.” But there not as 
many academicswho are willing to go beyond the walls and 
be shot at as well, as [did when Iran for Congress. I was shot 
ata vood deal.” 

McHenry asked for a leave of absence to run his campaign 
and UCLA did nothing to discourage the ambitious professor 
- but the campus viewed his Congressional bid as a quixotic 
adventure. The 22nd district embraced a large portion of the 
San Fernando Valley: former farmland which had sprouted 
shopping centers, freeways, and housing tracts after the war; 
a blossoming suburban sprawl which drew hard-working, 
puritanical immigrants from the Midwest and South. This 
Was Conservative territory. A colleague stopped McHenry in a 
UCLA hall, before the politics professor left the campus: 
“What are you going to do about all those Republicans in 
your district, Dean,” he asked. ‘*Well, I'm working on that,” 
responded McHenry. 

Perhaps the professor felt he could win the Valley over 
with the sheer power of his intellect and stainless character, 
as the urbane and articulate Adlai Stevenson had captured 
his heart. McHenry, in fact, allied himself closely during his 
campaign with Stevenson, the Democratic entry in that 
vear’s Presidential election. But this was 1952 - the chill of 
the Cold War was in the air. Old war heroes and right-wing 
doomsdayers demanded the public’s attention and allegiance 
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more effectively than liberal sophisticates. 

McHenry handily won the Democratic primary, but after 
the general election campaign took off it became clear that 
the professor was on the losing side. McHenry’s Republican 
opponent was a right-wing firebrand named Joe Holt. Holt 
was a Korean War veteran and a member of the family which 
controlled Arden Milk and Mayfair Markets. The professor 
had all the facts at his fingertips, all the powers of public 
speaking - but Joe Holt had the style and rhetoric of the day. 

A UCLA colleague of McHenry’s recalls a_ television 
debate between the candidates: ‘‘] just happened to be 
watching TV and turned on this debate. There was McHenry 
casily fielding all the questions because he had tremendous 
amounts of information, being a professor in political 
science. He could tell what was happening - what bill was 
before the House and what committee had this or that to do 
with it and who vetoed what. Poor old Holt! It was amazing. 

“Holt just sat there. but when McHenry had finished he 
said, “Alright, Professor. you may be right about all these 
tacts - but look at this foot, audience,”’ he said pointing to his 
foot, ‘this foot got wounded in the Korean War, audience.” 

“The thought was that he had been injured in war by the 
Communists and liberal creeps like McHenry were 
responsible for the disasters of that war. McHenry was 
aghast.” 

Where were the high political ideals he had written about 
in his textbooks? The campaign was not turning out to be a 
reasonable contest of issues and ideas - it had all the grace 
and decency of a back alley mugging. The wisdom he had 
aequired as a university professor apparently accounted for 
very little in this political race. Stevenson was ailing in the 
polls and McHenry's hopes were sinking with him. 

Campaign observers felt the professor was on his way to 
sure defeat in the closing weeks of the race, but Holt did not 
want to take any chances. Not long before election day, 
Holt's campaign office sent a letter to several newspapers 
charging that McHenry had been associated with Com- 
munist youth groups during his undergraduate years at 
UCLA. The professor who had been seeking a little political 
experience to satisfy his scholarly curiosity has learned his 
lesson: smears and red-baiting were political tactics of the 
day and anybody with liberal was a potential victim. 

Holt’s news release read in part: “Joe Holt, while attending 
USC, organized the Young Republicans on the campus to 
fight the American Youth for Democrats and the former 
Young Communist League. Hs opponent for Congress in the 
22nd District was an active adviser of both groups and hence 
all of us are backing Holt for election.” 

Says McHenry, who now refers to his old campaign op- 
ponent as a “*Nixonite’’: ‘Well, I was forced onto a low level 
by the impact of the Nixonites. They used the same sort of 
tactics that they've subsequently in 1972 - it’s what I call 
“overkill”. They were bound to win in that Congressional 
campaign as things moved along in the Eisenhower land- 
slide, but they insisted on overkill anyway. They were going 
to destroy me and my reputation - I found out it was a rough 
game. 

True to the predictions, McHenry went down to defeat on 
clection day; he was irate. It wasn’t the defeat itself whihch 
incensed him - it was the way he had been defeated. The 
mud-slinging, the incriminations, the waving of the bloody 
foot. 

He had been seeking to expand his horizons - put a little 
more polish in his already gleaming reputation when he 
entered the political arena. But he was leaving the politics 
racket with a tarnished name - one giant step behind where 
he had started. The irony was too personally bitter for 
McHenry to appreciate. 

Two months after the election, McHenry filed a $1.5 
million libel suit against Joe Holt. The insinuation. that he 
had once entertained communist sympathies was a damned 
lic. the professor asserted. 

Democratic Party officials told McHenry. that Holt’s 
accusations were just the normal defamatory campaign 
rhetoric of the time and they did not warrant special legal 
action. But the professor wanted to teach J Holt a lesson - his 
opponent had not played by the textbook rules. His dirty 
campaign tactics made a mockery of the electoral process. 

And no less important - McHenry wanted to cleanse his 
name in public. The politics professor was shrewd enough to 
know that no man was going to go anywhere important with 
“red” swabbed all over his name. Sure, his political defeat 
had dealt his career a setback, but he did not want to be 
stalled in his tracks forever. He had vital things to do, 
hurdles to clear, victories to win. The thought that he might 
be blackballed for the rest of his career was insufferable. To 
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The Life and Times 


think! A skillful and accomplished career man deflated in 
the prime of life - at the age of 42. 

The legal haggling dragged on for years. But finally, in 
May 1955, an out-of-court: settlement was announced. Holt 
agreed to pay McHenry a minor to defray legal expenses and 
he also issued a lengthy retraction of the campaign ac- 
cusations. The professor was satisfied: the law had 
proclaimed him a patriot again. 


INTEGRITY 


Dean McHenry is a proper personage; a man of integrity - 


- a man. of character. “‘Some people thought they were 
double-crossed by me,"’ confides McHenry. “‘I had one of 
those recorders to prove differently. | wouldn't do that to 
them without telling them. I just don’t think it's cricket.” 

His rectitude seemed to be a liability rather than an asset 
in the 1952 campaign - but later in his career, it would pay 
off. And this was no trivial pleasure to the professor, for 
McHenry was an ambitious man and he wanted to go places. 

Westwood 1956 - UCLA has long been a big football 
booster. Over the years the campus has poured treasure 
chests of money and energy into recruiting and training 
dynamic grid iron squads. Their efforts have traditionally 
been rewarded; Bruin football teams, under the command of 
Coach Henry (*‘Red”’) Sanders, dominated the West Coast in 
the early 1950's. 

But in the spring of 1956, the UCLA football department 
was caught being excessively professional. Newspaper stories 
revealed that UCLA athletes were being slipped “spending 
money” under the table. All hell broke loose - for months the 
campus was embroiled in raging scandal. 


And caught up dead center in the controversy was the 
UCLA Chancellor, hulking be-spectacled Raymond B. Allen. 
Allen was being bullied on the one hand by the Alumni 
Association into withdrawing UCLA in protest from the 
Pacific Coast Conference, which had fined the miscreant 
campus $93,000 and placed it on three year probation, and 
pressured on the other side by large segments of the faculty 
who were demanding the resignation of Coach Sanders. 

Chancellor Allen was in a touchy position - he had 
everything to lose. At the time the football scandal broke out, 
Allen was considered a likely successor to aging UC 
President Robert Sproul - but if he mismanaged this crisis, 
he would surely forfeit the prestigious promotion. 

Allen decided to throw his lot in with Coach Sanders - a 
stand supported by most of the Alumni Association which 
appreciated Sanders’ winning record. The Chancellor knew 
that he had to win the faculty’s backing for his pro-Sanders 
stand. 


In the midst of the controversy, Allen convened a faculty 


“assembly. A former UCLA history professor recalls the 


meeting: ‘Allen bullied and sweet-talked the faculty into not 
taking any action against Sanders. He said the coach was 
undergoing psychiatric treatment and it was dangerous for 
him to be fired in the middle of his analysis - which was 
ridiculous because the guy was such a thug. 

“After we agreed not to take any action, Allen asked us to 
zive Sanders an unofficial vote of approval. He stressed that 
the vote was to be off the record and not to be taken as a 
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of Dean McHenry 


show of public suport. The vote was close - but the majority 
voted to back Sanders.” 

But instead of treating the vote as an informal en- 
dorsement of the coach as he had promised, Chancellor Allen 
left the meeting and distributed a news release claiming the 
UCLA faculty had voted officially to support the con- 
troversial Sanders. The faculty felt Allen had bamboozled 
them. Several professors wrote a letter of complaint, which 
they intended to mail to President Sproul, and they cir- 
culated it among their colleagues for their signatures. 

And it is here that Dean McHenry enters the drama - for, 
of course, the letter- circulators brought their document to 
the eminent political scientist for his signature. His respected 
name would add force to their protest. McHenry read their 
critique of Allen’s action carefully and then signed his name 
to it. 

Here was a chance, felt McHenry. to launch a crusade 
against that curse of higher education - commercialized 
athletics. The university should be a pillar of virtue in society, 
believed the professor. But big-time sports and the tawdry 
wheeling and dealing on its side-lines threatened to indelibly 
tarnish the ivory tower. Of course he would protest Allen's 
unsportsmanlike conduct. 

But Dean McHenry had another motive in signing that 
letter as well - and here, you see, is one of those occasions 
when moral determination and personal ambition neatly 
mesh. For McHenry knew that the letter to Sproul was a blow 
to Allen's chances for the UC presidency. Campus dissension 
and irate faculty protests do nothing to embellish a chan- 
cellor’s image as a university administrator. And Allen’s 
closest rival for the coveted president's office was McHenry’s 
life-long friend and colleague, Clark Kerr. With Allen 
discredited, Kerr's path to the top was significantly more 
clear. 

“I didn't realize it until later,”’ says one of the professors 
who circulated the letter of complaint, ‘but Dean must have 
recognized the political ramifications of that letter. It was 
obvious the letter would put a serious crimp in Allen’s drive 
for che presidency - it showed him in a very bad light.” 

The sports scandal did, in fact, eventually topple Raymond 
Allen. The Chancellor resigned under fire and retired from 
university lite altogether. And when Robert Sproul retired in 
1958, Clark Kerr was chosen the new president of the 
University of California. : 

Kerr's promotion, in turn, jet-propelled McHenry’s rise up 
the UC ladder - from professor to chancellor in three years. 
“IT don’t think it would’ve happened if Clark Kerr hadn't 
become president,” McHenry readily admits. ais 

A revealing tale of power and political alumen within the 
UC system - and of Dean McHenry’s moral vigor and 
politicia acumen. A former UCLA colleague of McHenry’s 
comments: ‘Kerr wanted so badly to be president - he 
resorted to all kinds of dirty political deals and maneuverings 
to get the job. It’s funny - people have this vision of the 
university as a high and mighty institution. But the 
presidency of great universities descends on the most 
aggressive candidate. The process is actually filled with bare- 
knuckled brawling and back-room fighting. 


PROMOTION 
McHenry did not simply ride to power on Clark 
Kerr's coattails, however; and the Red Sanders episode was 
not his only stepping stone. McHenry is an old university 
hand; he knows the machinery and dynamics of the 
University of California well - and he knows how careers are 
advanced within UC. 

No academic, McHenry realized back in the S0’s, was 
going to be promoted to a university-wide post if he or she 
was not popular with the Regents - even if the scholar’s 
guardian angel was Clark Kerr. And the Regents had their 
doubts about Dean McHenry in the mid-50’s, because of his 
tarbrushing in the Congressional campaign. ‘‘Dean had been 
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painted as a wild-eyed leftist so the Regents weren't using 
him for anything,”” says former UC official Clifford Grant. 

While working at University Hall - the UC main offices - 
Grant, McHenry’s old associate from UCLA, arranged for 
McHenry to deliver a speech before the Regents on the 
organization of higher education. McHenry jumped at the 
opportunity - here was a chance to prove to the Board that he 
was a clear-thinking, down-to-earth professional. ‘I just 
knew the Regents didn't understand him - the speech would 
solve that, I thought,’’ says Grant. ‘Dean gave a great talk 
and afterwards (Regent) Buff Chandler came up to me and 
said Hey! That guy’s no pinko!’ " 

McHenry’s knowledge of state politics and his association 
with California politicians was also a career asset. A one time 
student of the California legislature, McHenry once knew 
every state legislator in Sacramento. Before going to work for 
Kerr in 1958, McHenry wrote speeches for Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown's gubernatorial campaign. The Brown connection 
later paid off - Brown was the Governor who in 1961 ap- 
proved the plans for the Santa Cruz campus. ‘I think 
I played some part in persuading Brown to accept the three 
new campus programs(Santa Cruz, San Diego, and Irvine)’’ 
claims McHenry. ‘and we're very friendly still.”’ 

Visibility, careful image grooming, key speeches, 
rewarding alliances: these are the kingpins of success. And 
they all fell into place for Dean McHenry. 

Former Cowell provost Page Smith comments: ‘‘He had to 
be a pretty shrewd political instructor to make his way 
through the UC system.”’ . 

CHANCELORSHIP 4 


Dean McHenry is bright. He is principled. He is 


enlightened. And in 1961, he maneuvered his way into thé 
chancelor’s office. Just as high-minded Woodrow Wilson 
ascended to powér. Just as clarion-voiced FDR had donned 
the mantle of leadership. It stands to reason that the best and 
brightest are destined to rule. Hadn't he distinguished 
himself as a political scientist? Hadn't he kept his head 
during the squalid "52 campaign? Hadn't he known how to 
cultivate the right friendships and proper connections? It 
was only fitting that a career so ethically sound, so shrewdly 
managed as his should be topped off with a prestigious 
appointment. 

But even the most brilliant leaders have had_ their 
detractors - their chorus of critics who do not sufficiently 
appreciate their wisdom. Wilson's grand plans for a League 
of Nations were frustrated by less visionary political chieftans 
in Congress. John Kennedy complained of being untairly 
treated by the press. 

And Dean McHenry has his debunkers among the UCSC 
faculty. Many professorial pundits on the Santa Cruz 
campus sneer at the Chancellor's intellectual capabilities - he 
is far trom the best and the brightest, they claim. ‘‘The 
Chancellor is a man of mediocre intellect,’’ finds a politics 
professor. ‘There's no doubt of that at all in my mind. I've 
read everything he’s written. And I've talked with him on 
many occasions.” 

McHenry realizes his scholarly abilities are not widely 
admired among the faculty: this vexes him and makes him 
uncomfortable in their presence. He has a habit of keeping 
party conversations on a light level and he rarely debates 
substantive academic matters with his professors. When 
students published an irreverent catalogue of faculty 
evaluations - filled with unflattering comments about many 
professors and their classes - McHenry publicly denounced 
the publication's inflammatory rhetoric - but it is reported he 
took private delight in it. ‘‘I can just see him in bed at night 
with Jane reading that thing and slapping his thigh with joy,”’ 
remarks a history professor. ** ‘By God’ - he must have said - 
‘TL always wanted to say that to so and so.’ ” 

But McHenry does not lose sleep over the faculty's 
ridicule. Let them mock his academic qualifications - it is he 
who holds the reins of power. It is he who personally in- 
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terviews all prospective faculty members. It is he who decides 
if'a professor gets a raise. A scholar can have all the credits 
and esteem in the world - but when they walk into his office 
to ask for a bigger slice of the budget, they come before him 
with their hats in their hands. Genius kneels before power. 

McHenry is a potentate in the Santa Cruz nature palace. 
Few individuals wield as much influence over so many lives. 
Teachers’ careers - students course of education. And their 
social lives? Yes, McHenry dictates his minions’ morality as 
well. It's just that he wants his institution to turn a flawless 
tacade to the world. 

During the campus’ infancy, McHenry fought a one-man 
battle against students and faculty who wanted to allow men 


_ and women to visit each other in their dorms. To this very 


day no contraceptives are distributed to UCSC students by 
the campus health center because the chancellor wills it so. 

McHenry’s strait-laced morality, long a private source of 
self-pride, became institutional policy the day he was ap- 
pointed chancellor. 

It's partly responsible for the sudden departure last year of 
philospher Stephen Toulmin, former provost of Crown 
College. McHenry was never very fond of Toulmin. ‘He was 
a very different type of person than the Chancellor,” remarks 
founding Crown provost Kenneth Thimann. “The Chan- 
cellor is always suspicious of domestic uncertainty and Mr. 
Toulmin had been married and divorced twice - this made 
for a certain coolness at the very start.” McHenry expects his 
provosts’ private lives to be shining examples of traditional 
rectitude, and Toulmin - the gay divorcee - was a bit too 
much the swinger for the Chancellor's tastes. 


RETIREMENT. 

THE 13-year Santa Cruz reign of Chancellor Dean 
McHenry will commence this June. Jane and he, plan to retire 
to their 40 acre farm in Bonny Doon, where he-has been 
clearing the dense forest brush and fashioning lush wine 
vineyards. A lifetime of political campaigning, hobnobbing 
with power, writing textbook classics, and winning public 
acclaim will now unwind in bucolic comfort. Jane looks 
forward to their leisure life: ‘It'll be nice not to have any 
specific plans - things you have to do everyday. I'll enjoy 
things letting up. We'll probably travel some - spend a little 
time in Australia.” : 

The Chancellor plans to putter about his mountain 
meadows in his tractor, catch up on his reading, and “speak 
out more on political issues.” These are the retirement 
benefits of the powerful and successful burgher. 

One of those political items he is longing to lecture 
business luncheons and government conferences on is the 
powers of the Presidency. Five years of Nixon have made 
Dean McHenry fear a strong Presidency. “I'm going to beat 
the drums for a Congress with more guts.” states the 
Chancellor with determination. “I'm very much afraid that 
the present government might slip into a dictatorship if we 
don't watch out.” 

The irony is magnificent. Here is the driving career man 
whose life has been dedicated to “going places’ and ac- 
cumulating power now preparing to blow the whistle on 
executive omnipotence. The man who gloried in the all- 
knowing wisdom of the New Deal autocrats and feared the 
wretched excesses of the unruly Depression poor; the man 
who created the most exclusive campus in the California 
public school system to turn out the enlightened rulers of 
tomorrow; the man “who set up one-man rule over his 
university, rejecting student demands for power and the 
advice of his faculty counsel - this is the man who now raises 
a hue and cry over Nixon's power grab. Who wants to return 
government to the people. 

The minds of liberal leaders like Dean McHenry are filled 
with curious twists and turns. They blend the brain tissues of 
a democrat with those of a despot. 
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Reporter Quizzes Bucciarelli 


By Josh Miller 


During auditions for ‘A Street Car Named Desire’ last Spring, I almost 
grew confident that I would get the part of Stanley Kowalski. But near 
the end of the evening a short, dark, handsome guy walked in and 
screamed for Stella with such power that I knew that there was no hope 
for me. Luckily, he never came for call-backs Gnstead he did ‘Uncle 
Frank’s Peach Farm’). I found out later that guy was Gerald A. ‘Butch’ 
Bucciarelli. 

‘Butch’ is probably the most respected campus actor at UCSC. While 
some people in campus theater accuse him of commercialism, almost all 
respect him as a person, actor, and director. He has an instinct for 
popular theater that guarantees that his shows sell out. 

I really like the guy. 

WWM KK KK KKKKKKK KKK KKK 

Q: How did you get involved in theatre? 

.\: “I was in Monterey Peninsula College. I went through almost every 
department there, taking everything and gettin’ high, you know, and 
hanging out. What happened was that I got involved the the music 
department because I've been a rock singer since I was twelve, back east. 
We had a band back in 1963. We played in all kinds of clubs and we had 
some t.v. gigs. 


Last summer I went to Chicago and directed a show at a little theatre. 
It was a good and a bad experience. It was good because it was com- 
mercial theatre. It was bad because all the people I’d met back there 
were really strange folks, people in that traditional, professional, theatre. 

But I picked up a lot of stuff and then when I came back here, in the 
fall I was trying to get things together as far as graduate school, next 
year, and what I’m going to be doing, because Irealized in the summer 
how hard it was gonna be when I got outa here to realize what I wanted to 
do when I can go to work. And not just be another cat who did some 
theatre in college. And as soon as I got that sorted out, I decided to do 
this show, ‘‘Marigolds." 

In the future, I definitely see myself as producing and directing for my 
own company. I think you have to get yourself a company of actors; The 

Royal Shakespeare Company did that. Stanislavsky, Brecht, and 
Rakowsky - they had to get together their own companies. And anyone in 
this country that is really doing a lot of good work. has to get around the 
commercial trip somehow. I think that I’m gonna have to dive into that 
commercial trip trip for a couple years to know what its about before | 
say I don’t want any part of it‘cause I really know what it’s about. 

(y: Some actors have accused you of being too commercial. 

A: It's funny that I’ve been accused by campus actors of being ‘‘too 
commercial” ... | know that’s right on and its true - of course I know 
where people are at who come to certain accusations. Any department 
anywhere, especially theater people, are into different trips Like I wanted 
to do “Macbeth” at the beginning of the year and I ran into so many 
hassles getting it together. I'd have to get a lot of people on campus to 
help with every facet of the show - but there wasn’t enough energy aroun 
here from these people. And it was too hard to get together and I had to 
let that go for them. 

But essentially the things that I like the best are the things that are 
emotionally involving theatre, like ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’, modern 
American theatre where you get emotionally involved. I’m not 

specifically into commercial theater. The reason I wanted to produce 
‘‘Marigolds’’ was because when I read it it moved me for a lot of personal 
reasons. If I’m personally involved with a show, it’s gotta be 


automatically better. Also, I want people tg see this stuff and enjoy it. I’m 
not doing it just for me and just for the alors — if you-do the show and 
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nobody comes ... that’s why we publicize the show so much. I want people 
to come. I really do. 


Q: Some say commercial theatre’s just massage. 

A: It's bullshit if people say we’re not doing anything, that we're 
massaging the audience -- if you come and you see the show and then 
leave and say we were just bullshitting you then I don’t know what to say. 
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‘Cinderella Liberty’ is a_sur- 
prisingly decent movie, even 
though it's basically just the same 
old yarbage  re-packaged. It's 
about the romance between a 
sailor on leave (James Caan) and a 


Because the show itself and every actor in ‘‘W anda June” was personally Song for Our Nights 
involved. Some of those actors said they were involved in that more than 
anything they'd ever done -- some of them have been acting for years. 
When an actor’s that involved, its not just bullshit, not just padding You arrived here 
In ‘‘Marigolds’’, these actresses are so involved in what they’re doing. pie ea 
That's what makes any play great no matter if its whats called ‘“‘com- to la yy 
mercial’’. You get a play like ‘‘Marigolds” aand you're not just stroking - ea 
- it's heavy, you get down deep, to the roots. I think it’s a great play and I Sn hie chest 
like it. That's why I do it. If it’s commercial it’s beside the point. ikea lifer 
Cont’d on page 9 fingers aed! 
tn; . ’ loosely 
Cinderella Liberty where My neck. 
and shoulder join 
By Christopher Schneider Maal Se 
‘The Long Goodbye’)is a moo: arm, | hang on, 
point. The film has a very good buoyed by 
look to it, with some fine location a sudden 
shooting (in Seattle), but that lightness. 
might be because Rydell used 
Altman's photographer (Vilmos Listeni 
Zsigmond) and _ production to your h, 


whore with a heart of gold (Marsha 
Mason). The situation is familiar 
and the characters even more so, 
but they're well handled and 
somehow almost believable. 

The performances aid ‘Cin- 
derella Liberty’ considerably, 
preventing it from becoming 
unbearably heartwarming. James 
Caan, wearing a new mustache, 
looks a bit like Gene Kelly, 
bringing ‘On the Town’ and in- 
numerable M-G-M sailor-on-leave 
movies to mind. Once again, like 
in ‘Rabbit, Run’ and ‘The 
Godfather’, he’s playing a good- 
natured but rather simple jock, 
but he does well by the role and his 
skillful underplaying even makes 
the sailor’s manfully loving 
relationship with the whore’s 
mulatto son (Kirk Calloway) 
credible (they go to see John 
Wayne movies together . . .) 
Marsha Mason is equally good in 
her role. She was the other woman 
in ‘Blume in Love’, the one who 
understood George Segal even 
wher Susan Anspach didn't. Her 
part here is similar, only this time 
she doesn't have a_ colorless 
leading lady to compete with. 
She's funny, sexy, and memorable. 

‘Cinderella Liberty’ is a well put 
together movie. It’s because of this 
that its rather tired story works. Its 
production is so good that whether 
or not to attribute it to director 
Mark Rydell (whom Robert 
Altman got to play the gangster in 


HUEY NEWTON TAPE 

The video tape of Herman Blake 
and Huey Newton is perhaps a 
milestone in black political 
thought. It focuses on the for- 
mation of the Black Panther Party 
and examines many of the 
ideologies used in its obtaining 
legitimacy. 

Huey credits much of the 
Panther ideology to the honorable 
Malcolm X. He explains that 
Malcolm was an essential element 
in providing direction and 
motication for the Black Panther 
Party. 

Aside from Huey's praises of 
Malcolm X, he offers much insight 
into the social conditions which 
brought about the need for such 
an organization as the Panthers. 
He also explains various concepts 


. which are vastly rewarding to any 


student of Politics, Sociology, and 
Economics. Amongst these 
concepts are: Colonialism, Neo- 
Colonialism, and Inter- 
Communalism. The fashion in 
which Huey ties these theories 
together in invaluable. 

In short, it is this writers opinion 
that all should view this video tape 
at least once. It may offer one a 
new perspective from which 
contemporary world problems may 
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designer (Leon Ericson), whose | bagin 


work has been consistantly ex- to understand 
cellent. Darryl Ponicsan (who what my father 
wrote the script from his novel) has meant by 
a knack for dialogue. Together, race. 
they give the story its necessary air Bat | have no God 
of reality. to thank. 

‘Cinderella Liberty’ has an Just 
effective atmosphere grafted upon beside me 
it. You can still detect its origins, undemeath this 
but at least the sailors and all are open wi : 
reminiscent of Thomas Pynchon’s and this breeze, 
‘Vv.’ rather than a Jane Powell that has come 
movie. such a | 

sola to cool on sin. 


It has been announced that the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences has nominated Linda 
Blair for an Oscar for her per- 
formance in ‘The Exorcist’. This is 
odd, since most of her per- 
formance was dubbed (because of 
the Devil speaking through her 
character). She was dubbed b: 
Mercedes McCambridge (also an 
Oscar winner). According to a 
recent New York Times article, 
Mercedes McCambridge went 
through all sorts of physical pain 
in order to produce the correct 
gasps, moans, and retching noises 
for the Devil. Then director 
William Friedkin gave her no 
credit for her effort in the film’s 
titles. And now Linda Blair stands 
a chance of winning an Oscar for 
Mercedes McCambridge’s _ per- 
formance. Odd. 


a guider co local gastronomy by allison clouga. 
We are sorry to inform our readers that this week the 


4 ‘Corpulent Conoisseur’ will be unable to fulfill her duties to 


Qweek she will reappear in all her literary glory to her post of 
gAty on a Hill Press resident conoisseur. 
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Cont’d from page 8 

Q: How do you direct a play? 

A: The first technique in directing a play is use whatever works. I don’t 
have a specific technique, per se. : 

It’s important to divide the play into spines for each character. Every 

\ moment of the play has ultimate value to the climax - to what is being 

id. As far as saying how I‘direct, its really hard. Because I see what the 
people need. 

There’s no relation in this show, in the way it’s being rehearsed and 
directed, to what I did in ‘“‘Wanda June” last year. The people are 
different: for one thing, there are five women in this show and no men. 
So I have to see how much we can give each other toward a mutual 
understanding of it, of not only the emotional parts of the play in the 
subtext, but also the technical things, what works and what doesn’t work. 
So I try to find, from rehearsal to rehearsal, what the best way is to get it. 

. It’s always structured, though. 


Q: What do you think of the theatre department here at UCSC: what are 
its failings and strengths? 

A: Well, it’s gone through a lot of changes. My initial thought is that it’s 
getting better. I only know what it’s been like in the last few years. I like 
a lot of the people, a lot of the instructors. But when I hear, “people 
think you’re too commercial’’, well, that’s just so much bullshit. One of 
the things I don’t like is people not having a toleration or an un- 
derstanding of anything that is ‘‘theatre’’. It’s too easy to get into a bag 
and say, ‘‘Well, this is theatre and this is not.’”’ But anything that goes on 
on-stage is theatre. Somebody goes up and does a mime show, or a song- 
and-dance --. whatever. Or somebody does a comedy show. Take that 
stage, there, and you’re doing a piece of theatre. And a lot of things that 
aren’t in theatres are ‘‘theatre’’. 


Q: Would you say that the theatre people here are too “‘heavy’’? 

A: Not in general. Most of the people here tend to be unorganized as 
opposed to what I’d like to see as a tightness in an organization. I’m not 
talking about iron discipline; I mean where everyone is really into what 
they’re doing so the production comes out tight. 

We tend here in Santa Cruz to be loose, to be, ‘““Yeah, man, it’s cool.” 
There’s a place for that, but theatre is not the place. Since we are so 
isolated here, this tends to be reflected in our productions; they tend to 
be lax. So, often times productions are not as good as they could be just 
because they aren’t as tight as they should be, and as professional as they 
should be. That’s just it: a lack of professionalism. 


Q: Do you think theatre here speaks to the needs of students, or is it too 
esoteric? 

A: For me, personally, the department’s been what I wanted from it. I’ve 
just gone ahead and done what I wanted. No one’s really stopped me 
which is why I’ve really liked it. No one’s said, ‘‘No, you can’t do that.” 
The department’s been great. I’ve learned as much here as I think I 
could have learned anywhere. So if someone's going to knock the 
department and say it’s lousy, I have to turn around and say to them, 
“Man, that’s not cool?’ When I’m somewhere three or four years from 
now, makin’ it, and someone else isn’t, they can’t blame it on the 
department, because I think you can learn in this department. 


to all students, y & 
identification, every day except 
weekends, until the end of May, 
on a cash basis only. 


New Riverside 
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Restaurant 


Excellent Szechwanese Cuisine 
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T sigs ten day 
ru Sun 
"12 PM to 13 PM 


Closed Mondays 


210 BARSON STREET 
SANTA CRUZ 


423-5730 


Visit our Beautiful Coctail Lounge 
Banquet Hall Facilities 
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Q: Tell me about ‘‘Marigolds”’. 

A: ‘Marigolds” is a play by Paul Zindel. The whole title is: “The Effect 
of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds”. It’s about three 
women; it’s about their lives and what they have gone through and what 
they will have to go through. It’s about their fight for survival. 

The play is set in a small town which we put in California. I guess the 
town doesn’t exist, but it exists for us. About 1965, so it’s pretty con- 
temporary. ; 

Beatrice and her two daughters -- Beatrice is about thirty-five years old 
-- one of the daughters is a bit off,.a convulsive, she has fits and things, 
because of something that happened earlier in her life, which you see in 
the play. And Ruth is very popaolar, or strives to be very popular, in 
school. Her other daughter, who is very, very smart, seems to be shy, but 
she’s got this strange, wonderful feeling for certain creative things, in- 
tellectual things, primary, basic things like atoms. 

One of the metaphors for the play is ‘‘mutations’’, what can happen 
from what, what can develop from what, how people develop from what, 
how people develop, and what they have to go through to develop. 

There’s really a bizarre feel in the household at all times, Ruth being a 
little off, her clothes just aren’t quite right, her personality just isn’t quite 
there. Tilly’s a little off, too. : 

And in the middle of this is Beatrice, who is dominating, who is 
inadvertently wrecking the lives of her daughters. They’re recluses in 
their house. Every time the telephone rings, every time a neighbor 
knocks at the door, they’re terrified. The mutants huddling in the cave. 


They've created this other world, this strange-struck world which, for . 


Beatrice, is primal. 


Q: Who’s the fifth woman? 

A: The fifth woman is Janice Vickery. She is one of Tilly and Ruth’s 
classmates at the high school. She’s just this off-the-wall number who’s 
gone and murdered this cat to bring to the science fair. It’ll take you 
right back to high school -- when you were in the milk line and you had 
your nickel, and the little girl in the shabby clothes next to you didn’t, 
and you thought, ‘‘Well, she’s funky,”’ and you didn’t pay any attention. 
This takes you right there into one of these households. 


Q: Who is in the cast? 

A: Amielle Zemach is playing Beatrice. She’s been in Santa Cruz for a 
long time. She’s been here, I guess, since about ‘65, and has done a lot of 
theatre. She’s well known in the community. 


Q: How old is she? 
A: She’s about 26. 

Ruth will be played by Kathryn Breech. She was just in ‘‘Salome’’; 
this will be a completely different thing for her. Beatrice will be com- 
pletely different for Amielle. Jennifer Rego, a Cowell freshman, will be 
playing Rillie. This will be her first role. It’s exciting to work with people 
with a lot of experience for one reason, but it’s also exciting to work with 
people who don’t have a lot of experience for another reason. Billie Goss, 
who's done a lot of Vaudeville and singing and dancing, is playing 
Nanny. She’s about 32. Susan Steinhorn -- A freshman at Cowell, will be 
playing Janice. 


Q: Why are you in theatre? 

A: Because, I really get off on it. Creativity is a wierd word to throw 
around, but I guess it’s the best word there is to say, “‘It fulfills this part 
of me that just wants to do that.’’ That's real corny-sounding. I guess 
that's what it is. The dealing with people, -- the discoveries that go on 
every day: you get to learn all this stuff day by day. In life, everyone has 
to have something that keeps him going. The thing that is for most 
people, though it’s disguised in different things, is some kind of learning 
toward something they’re really off on constantly, that they won’t ever 
drain. And theatre and the whole creative entertainment, ‘‘un- 
derstanding people” medium that it is, is something that I don’t think 
you can drain, that you couldn't help but learn more, become a bigger 
person for, if you stay in the right direction. Because I see that in theatre 
you can go in two directions: you can either go in ‘the direction where 
you're going to be shooting all for the fame and glory, and anything that 
happens in between doesn’t matter as long as you get that, in which case 
you can either make the fame and glory and be really fucked, or make 
the fame and glory and come out all right. I figure you should really 
strive for what you want, strive for the creativity and not compromise for 
anything less. - 


Now you can 

protect yourself 

against muggers, rapists 

and worse with this 

amazing new whistle. Wear it 

as a necklace or carry it as a key chain. Its long-range 
penetrating shrill brings help in a hurry. The next dark 
night (that’s tonight!) you'll feel a lot safer just knowing 
you have the greatest protection in the world. Gives 
obscene phone callers a shrilling earful, too. 

GET IT BEFORE YOU HAD IT! 


COME IN OR MAIL HANDY COUPON 


Yes! | want to be saved! Send me ___. London-Like Whistles 
__. Key Chain __Necklace (Number) Chrome 


| enclose $5.00 for each London-Like Family Jewels Ltd. 


Whistle. | understand that if | am not 3431 West Villard A: 


totally satisfied, | will receive a complete ‘1 ; 
refund if returned in 10 davs. ee ee oe 


CRIME STOPPERS: 
Performing Arts ‘‘Rip Off” 
spotted by alert UCSC student 
who called University Police and 
gave them detailed description of 
the suspect. This quick action and 
response enabled the police to 
apprehend the suspect on Meder 
St. The suspect was seen loitering 
around the Performing Arts 
buildings. This aroused the 
suspicions of the students and they 
took the proper action. This is the 
type of help your police need to 
better serve vou. 
by University Police 


New Edition 
of Shakespeare 


By Jeff Tanzer 


If you heaved your complete 
Shakespeare overboard last 
summer and have lived to regret 
the temerity of your act, you now 
have an opportunity to soak up 
more knowledge from the latest 
edition of his collected works, one 
of the most impressive books 
published in recent years. 

The Riverside Shakespeare, 
available from Houghton Mifflin 
Company for a very reasonable 
$14.95, may well serve as the 
standard edition for years to come. 
Attractive, bright, and complete, 
like a perfect student, its 1,920 
pages are slightly bulkier than the 
Good Housekeeping Cookbook, 
but sleeker than the Brooklyn 
telephone directory. 

Assembled by several of the 
world’s leading Shakespeare 
scholars, The Riverside 
Shakespeare boasts a number of 
features valuable no matter what 
vour degree of interest and 
background. G. Blakemore Evans 
of Harvard edited the entire text, 
producing a more consistent 
complete reading than texts 
collated by several independent 
workers. One of his aims was 
readability, so the spelling is 
basically modern and the punc- 
tuation much less complex than in 
early, post-Elizabethan editions. 

Evans’ job obviously was 
staggering. It required reading 
probably more than a dozen 
previous editions to consider the 
validity and accuracy of all textual 
emendations of the past. At the 
end of each play is a long list of 
textual and bibliographical notes, 
where other possible readings are 
given. 

Some more features are 75 
pages of introductions with pic- 
tures and facsimiles, brief prefaces 
to all plays and poems, 
genealogical charts, and ap- 
pendices which offer facts about 
events and plays in Shakespear's 
age. At the bottom of every page 
are explanatory notes to aid in 
understanding difficult words and 
passages. 

For the statistically minded, The 
Riverside Shakespeare offers an 
additional convenience. A 
complete concordance -- which 
cites the occurence of every word 
attributed to Shakespeare -- using 
the line numbering of this edition, 
has already been published. 
Thanks to German computers, you 
‘can easily pick out all 27,457 times 
Shakespeare used the word “‘the’’, 
not to mention 26,285 used of 
‘and’, and 21,206 assertions of 
es ba 
And if you read the new 
collected works carefully you 
might notice the ambivalent and 
immortal symmetry of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. He 
said ‘‘welcome” and “farewell” 
exactly the same number of times-- 
- 378 each. 
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BAROQUE FESTIVAL 

After a full year of planning, 
preview recitals and preparation, 
our own Santa Cruz Baroque 
chamber music group, Camerata 
Refugio Selvaggio, and the Board 
of Directors of the Santa Cruz 
Festival of Living Music have 
announced plans for a_ winter 
festival of three programs of 
Baroque chanber and orchestral 
works. An initial concert, ‘‘The 
Masters” on February 22nd will 
present virtuosic solo violin 
sonatas and selected trio and 
quartet chamber music by Handel, 
Telemann, Marcello and = Sch- 
meltzer. The second program, 
planned for Sunday February 24, 
features the brilliant and sensitive 
French music of Jean-Philippe 
Rameau and Francois Couperin- 
le-Grand. The Festival's final 
concert the following Sunday, 
March 3rd, is to be devoted to the 
music of J. S. Bach. Soloists from 
Camerata Refugio Selvaggio will 
be assisted in the presentation of 
the Concerto for Two Violins in D 
Minor and Brandenburg Concerto 
No. S by a Baroque chamber 
orchestra formed from local talent, 
with former resident Paul Vorwerk 
as guest conductor. 

Featured violinists for the series 
are popular local musician Robert 
Stern, formerly with — the 
Ovanookie band, and Gebhard 
Long. Protessor of Economics at 
the University of Santa Clara. 
Beth Anderson of the UCSC Music 
Department will be featured on 
silver flute, and Barbara Beerstein, 
formerly of Merrill College, UCSC, 
will play Baroque wooden tran- 
sverse flute. Continuo cellist: for 
the series is Irene’ Herrmann, 
formerly of UC Berkeley, and 
currently with the Monterey 
Svmphony Orchestra. Roger 
Emanuels of the UCSC Music 
Faculty will be the featured solo 
cellist. for the French program. 
Martin Kanes, Professor of 
Literature, UCSC, Marion Taylor 
of the UCSC Library, Mark 
Bavdon, a recent arrival to the 
area from New York, and Stefanie 
Lenway, formerly of UCSC will 
assist members of the Camerata in 
the orchestral works. 

Tickets are on sale at Plaza 
Books and Odyssey Records on the 
downtown Mallin Santa Cruz, and 
at Jansen’s Music in Watsonville, 
with each regular admission $2.50, 
with a special discounted rate of 
$1.50 tor students and seniors. All 
concerts of the series will be at 
8:00 p.m. in Santa Cruz's oldest 
church, Calvary Episcopal, at the 
corner of Lincoln Avenue and 
Center Street, in continuous use 
since 1864. 


HANKS TO READ 

Steven Hanks, a UCSC junior at 
Kresge. will be reading his poetry 
at the Kresge Library on Thur- 
sday, Feb.. 21 at 8pm. This event 
is sponsored by Kresge College 
and it is suggested that you bring 
vour own bottle. Free. 


SOLAR WIND 

AT CROWN 
There will be a free dance 
sponsored by Crown College's 
Committee of Ten at Cowell 
Dining Hall at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday. Feb. 22, SOLAR WIND 
will be providing the music, 


pane en awe 
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OUTREACH/RECRUITMENT 
PROGRAM 
An  Outreach/Recruitment 
Program is in the first stages of 
development. It is directed at 
veterans not currently enrolled at 
Santa Cruz and has a two-fold 
purpose. The outreach phase will 
be concerned with motivating 
veterans to take advantage of 
opportunites in post-secondary 
education, while the recruitment 
part will be designed to interest 
qualified veterans in attending 
UCSC. Teams of veterans from 
Santa Cruz will visit community 
colleges in our service area and 
tours of the campus will be offered 
to groups of veterans from these 
colleges. There are a_ limited 
number of paid positions available 
for both team members and tour 
guides. If vou are interested in 
obtaining one of them, please drop 
by the Student Employment Office 
(358 Applied Sciences) and fill out 
an application. 


DANCE THEATER CONCERT 
March 1, 2, and 3. New works 
by Ruth Solomon, Byron Wheeler 
and Regents lecturer Jean Erd- 
man. Performers will be students, 
Ruth Solomon and_ Byron 
Wheeler. Sponsored by the 
Committee on Theater Arts. 


Tickets: $2.00 general, $1.50 
students. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Anyone interested in meeting 
with and/or working for Gary 


Patton, candidate for Supervisor . 


for the 3rd District - come to a 
meeting Wed. Feb. 27th, 1974, in 
Cowell Conference Room.  7:30- 
9:30. 


CHEM PRE-REG 
There will be pre-registration 
for Chemistry Classes: 1C, 7, 143, 
tor Spring Quarter. Stop by the 
Board Office to sign up. Room 
429, Nat. Sci, 2. Deadline is 


MOVIES 


Seeree ceoeegas 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


Midnight Cowboy (1969) Jon Voight, Dustin Hoffman. Before ‘divine 
decadence’ become a bit of glitter on the pouting lips of Liza Minelli, it 
referred to men like Ratso and movies like this. Directed by John 
Schlesinger. Stevenson D.H./8:00 and 10:15 p.m./Stev. 25 cents and 


others SO cents. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
All That Heaven Allows (1956) Rock Hudson, Jane Wyman. Young 
hunk Rock romances older widow Wyman. Did you know that Rock 
Hudson’s real name is Roy Fitzgerald? Well, that’s a relief. Did-you 
care! Directed by Douglas Sirk. 
Written on the Wind (1957) Rock Hudson, Lauren Bacall. Dorothy 
Malone got an Oscar for her performance as the nymphomaniac. 
Directed by Douglas Sirk. Clrm. 2/7:30 p.m./$1.00 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
Topper (1937) Cary Grant plays a ghost in a so-called “‘gimmick’” 
comedy that started a new trend in Hollywood. Most of the cast was 
eventually transplanted to the T.V. show. Slapstick and sophistication, 
imperceptibly directed by Norman Z. Macleod. Crown D.H./8:00 and 
10:00 p.m./Crown 25 cents. others SO cents. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

Modern Times (1936) Paulette Goddard, Charlie Chaplin. Although it! 
includes some cliches in its protest against mechanization and loss of, 
individuality. (a mass of sheep is herded into slaughter; a crowd o 
workers converge on a factory) This film is famous as a classic Chaplin 
comedy. Classroom 2/2:00, 6:30, and 9:00 p.m./General $1.50, students 


and chil 
ind children $1.00 v4 oNDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


Romeo and Juliet (1968) Neither a Leslie Howard nor a Norman Shearer 
nor a Laurence Harvey shalt thou have, Franco Zeffirelli. Rather shall 
two pubescent, but lyric, teenagers names Leonard Whiting and Olivia 
Hussey fill thy coffers with money and thy handkerchiefs with tears. 2 
minor Oscars and a heart-tugging theme song. Cowell D.H./7:30 and 
10:30 p.m./S0 cents WeDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

Merry Widow (1934) Maurice Chevalier, Edward Everett Horton, 
Jeanette MacDonald. An operetta directed by Ernst Lubitsch. Also the 
short La Cucaracha. 2nd floor, Santa Cruz Public Library/7:30 
p.m./Free, but limited seating so arrive early. 

Animation film shorts from Yugoslavia and the Zagrab Studio. 
Classroom 2/7:30 p.m./$1.00 


japanese dining 
daily except wednesdays 
2623 41st avenue 476-3211 
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FRENCH IN FRANCE 

Would you be interested in 
studying French in France next 
summer? Two French native 
instructors from UCSC: Anne 
Hiller and Gerard Carfantan who 
have previously directed the SLIA- 
France programs will set up a five 
week intensive program of study if 
the demand is large enough. We 
would need 30 students who would 
like to participate in such a 
program. We already have a few 
students (approximately 20) who 
have indicated an interest in such 
a program. Any student having 
completed at least French 2 by the 
end of the Spring Quarter 1974 
would be eligible. © Depending 
upon the preparation of the 
students, we would have two 
spearate homogenous groups of 15S 
cach. The program would consist 
of S weeks of study in July and at 
the beginning of August. If in- 
terest, contact Gerard Carfantan 
x2833, Room IIS Crown for further 
information. 


RECORDER GUILD 
The College V Recorder Guild 
meets every Sunday morning. at 
10:30 a'm’ in the College V 
Fireside Lounge. Anyone in- 
terested in recorder music is 
welcome. 


COLLEGE V DANCE 


There will be a dance Friday, 
Feb 22, from 7:00-12:00 p.m. in 
the College V Dining Hall. The 
band will be California, a group 
Admission is 75 


from Carmel. 
cents. 


SHELBY’S [TWO], GT-500’s 
1967 New Paint, P.S., P.B., 4 
speed, 2-4 BL., Asking $1,000, and 
$2,000. Call 354-2489 or write L. 
Dietrich 18610 Blythswood Drive, 
Los Gatos, California, 95030. 


TYPING-Prefer to type long paper 
or work in office but will gladly 
type shorter ones too. Call Susan: 
438-4563. 


STANDARD UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER $25. excellent 
condition, steam iron $7. Phone 
only 10 am to S pm. 426-2817. 


FOR SALE: SHERWOOD 
RECEIVER, $180, two E.P.I. 
speakers, $45 each, only one 
month old. Sacrifice prices. Call 
427-3639. Gary 


COMPLETE TUNE UP - Change 
spark-plugs, points, and con- 
denser - Check compression - 
Adjust valves, dwell, timing, and 
carburetor - 4 cyl. engine: $12 - 6 
cyl: $15 - plus parts - 427-1831. 


POETRY WANTED 
The National Poetry Press 
announces its Spring Competition 
for the College Students Poetry 
Anthology. The closing date for 
submission of manuscripts by 
College Students is April 10. Any 
student attending either junior or 
senior college is eligible to submit 
his or her verse. There is no 
limitation as to form or theme. 
Shorter works are preferred by the 
Board of Judges, because of space 

limitations. : 

Each poem must be typed or 
printed on a separate sheet, and 
must bear the name and home 
address of the student, as well as 
the college address. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the Office of the 


Press, National Poetry Press, 3211 — 


Selby Ave., Los angels 90034. 
The Press is in its 30th year. 


CLASSICAL GUITAR 


On Sunday, March 3, at | p.m. 
in the afternoon, a classic guitar 
concert will be presented featuring 
UCSC students playing works for 
solo guitar, guitar duets, and 
guitar and recorder. The concert 
is te be hald in the main foyer of 
the central UCSC hobrary, which 
has natural resonating chamber 
somewhat similar to the acoustics 
of a cathedral. 


SHALOM BOOKSTORE .- 314A 
Laurel St. (Near Center St.) Santa 
Cruz. Lots of Good Used Books. 
Sunday thry Friday: 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m., Tuesday and Thursday: 7 
p.m. to Il p.m. Tel: 423-6656. 


EUROPE-ISRAEL-AFRICA 
Student flights all year round. 
CONTACT: ISCA. 11687 San 
Vicente Blvd. #4. L.A., CA., 
90049. TEL: (213) 826-5669 or 
(714) 287-3010. 


FOUND: Pair of black rimmed 
glasses left by hitchhiker in white 


~Peogeot, 6 p.m. Tuesday from 


campus - to foot of hill. Call Bob 
Crespi, College 7, X2874. 
ACUPRESSURE MASSAGE. 
gentle, accurate. All massages 90 
minutes. Call Clay Ramsay at 423- 
6835. $7. $5 students. 

MEN! -- WOMEN! 
JOBS ON SHIPS! No experience 
required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Perfect summer 
job or career. Send $3.00 for 
information. SEAFAX, Dept. 7- 
C, P.O. Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington, 98362. 


CHANNEL THREE 6) 


C.A.T.V. CABLECASTING SCHEDULE FOR FEBRUARY 20th-28th 


Wednesday, Feb. 20th- 4-5 ».m.- Herman Blake interview with Huey 
Newton 


Thursday, Feb. 21st- 7-8 p.m.- Repeat of Wed. interview 
Friday, Feb. 22nd- 4-5 p.m. and 7-8 p.m.- Community news service from 
KZSC and community studies 


Monday, Feb. 25th- 4-5 p.m.- Special program on distortions in time and 
space 
Tuesday, Feb. 26th- 7-8 p.m.- Repeat of Mon. time tripping 


Wednesday, Feb. 27th- 4-5 p.m.- Film treat from the archives: THE 
CABINET OF DOCTOR CALGARI - by Robert Weine 


Thursday, Feb. 28th- 7-8 p.m.- Repeat of Wed. film 


8-9:30 p.m.- Extra Added Attraction- A 90 minute special on 
Santa Cruz musicians: Independently produced by Stephen Matthews; 


This program will be cablecasted sinultaneously by S.C.’s own cable T.V. 
; _ Station, teleprompter. ;,, Channel arab ioe prarie Ae haat 
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VIOLENCE CONFERENCE 
A one-day symposium on the 
causes and treatment of increasing 
violence in our society will be held 
on Saturday, February 23, at the 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz. 

“The Dynamics of Violence: 
The Santa Cruz Experience” is 
designed for those in the helping 
professions medicine, 
psychology, law enforcement, 
education, social welfare, the 
ministry, probation - who deal 
with violent, or potentially violent, 
people. 

Symposium coordinator is 
Barbara Bartle Shipley, M.D., 
chief campus psychiatrist at UC 
Santa Cruz and faculty member of 
the UC San Francisco School of 
Medicine. 

“Every person in the helping 
professions will, sooner or later, 
face a person who is - or can be - 
violent,” she explains. 

“However, violence has only 
recently received much study. 
Thus professional help-givers have 
had little or no formal education to 
deal with it. The symposium will 
equip them to better understand 
and manage such events.”’ 

Guest speakers, all leading 
researchers, include Bernard 
Diamond, M.D., Professor of 
Criminology and Law at UC 
Berkeley and Professor of 
Psychiatry at UC San Francisco; 
and Louis Jolyon West, .M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry at UCLA 
and director of the University’s 
Center for the Study of Violence. 

Speakers from the UC San 
Francisco Medical Center are 
neurologist J. B. Drori, M.D., and 
neurophysiologist Philip Peltz- 
man, 

UE Santa Cruz faculty par- 
ticipating are Theodore Sarbin, 
Professor of Psychology; David 
Marlowe. Professor of Psychology; 
and Dane Archer, Professor of 
Sociology. 

Peter Chang, district attorney of 
Santa Cruz County, will also 
participate. 

The symposium is sponsored by 
the UC Santa Cruz Cowell Health 
Center, directed by Ruth Frary, 
M.D.; University Extension; and 
the Langley Porter Neurop- 
sychiatric Institute in San 
Francisco, 

The 9:30 a.m. to 5:30) p.m. 
meeting will be at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, Thimann 
Lectore Hall 3. Fee is $15. 
Student tickets are $5. 

For information, phone 
University of Californiz Extension 
in Santa Cruz at (408) 429-2351. 

SEX ROLES 

Sterotyped sex roles in the 
public school will be discussed by a 
panel of educators at the next 
Santa Cruz National Organization 
for Women meeting Feb. 25. 

The panel will include lan 
McPhail, Santa Cruz County 
Board of Education member; Julie 
Edwards, director of the daycare 
program at Cabrillo College; Art 
Pearl, professor of education at 
LCSC; Kay Harry, Soquel High 
School counselor; Jane Van Stolk, 
Mintie White School teacher, and 
Bob Hagopian, Scotts Valley 
Intermediate School teacher. 

They will discuss the situation in 
the schools they represent, answer 
questions from the. audience, and 
generally try tO answer the 
question, “Can your children be 
what they want to be?” 

The meeting will begin at 7:30 
p.m. in the Santa Cruz YWCA, 
303 Walnut St. A short social 
gathering will follow the panel 
discussion, 


BANANASLUG SPEAKS 

Course Reciew cards should be 
completed and returned this week. 
Packets can be returned to the 
college offices, or placed in inter- 
campus mail bags. Students who 
have yet to recieve cards can call 
X4354 or 423-0998, or come by 
Rm. 15, Social Sciences. 


REDWOOD HIKE 

A seven to eight mile hike on 
trails in the redwood Forest of 
Nisene Marks in Aptos will be led 
by Larry Yarnes and Ken Call for 
the Sierra Club -this Sunday, 
February 24. 

Interested persons, who need 
not be Sierra Club members, meet 
in the parking area across from the 
Mobile Station on Soquel Drive 
in Aptos Village at 9 a.m. Bring 
lunch and water. Call 688-2720 
for further information. 
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AAAS CAR POOLS 

The annual meeting of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be 
held in San Francisco, Monday 25 
Feb.- Friday | Mar, beginning 
8:30am each day. Sessions will be 
held in the Hilton (Mason & 
O'Farrell), the St. Francis, and the 
Sheraton. You may register when 
you get there. Fee is $8 for 
students and young people; $17 
regular; and $22 per couple. A 
car pool sheet is located on the 
bulletin board outside the Physics 
Board Office (3rd floor Nat Sci 2). 


Friends of the Earth Open House 

San Francisco Thursday 28 Feb 
4:30-8:30pm at 529 Commercial 
Street, 94111 (415) 391-4270. Come 
and meet the staff while you’re up 
tor the AAAS meeting. If possible, 
please let them know in advance if 
you're coming. 


HISTORY 
SPEAKS OUT 
Professor Page Smith will be the | 


next speaker in the series of — 


colloguiums sponsored by the 
History Board. On Thursday, 
February 28 at 7:30 p.m. in 
Merrill's Baobab Room, Professor 
Smith will offer a discussion on 
“Some Rules for Historians”. 
ISRAELI DANCER 
Shlomo Bachar, Israeli dancer, 
will be the guest teacher at the 
Field House on Fri, Feb. 22nd, at 
7:30 p.m. Everyone is invited. 
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UPDATE YOUR 
PHONE NUMBERS 

Due to the recent expansion of 
the Career Planning and 
Placement Center, it is necessary 
to update the phone number 
listings in) the UCSC Campus 
Directory. Please add the new 
numbers to your unit's Directories. 
Thank you. 

Career Planning and Placement 
Center (Appl. Sci) 


\ General Information x2183 


Career Counseling 


Sherman Hauser, Career 
Counselor/Manager x2317 
Rosejoanne  Lutwitze, Career 
Counselor x2182 


Student Employment 
Barbara Bedford, Student 
Employment Coordinator — x4024 


CAMPUS CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


CONCERY/ACOUSTIC DEMONSTRATION 

“Quickening 60:63, Pulse #9: Stairwell’/Senior project of Chris 
Brown & Carl Fravel/3:40-4:00 p.m., Social Sciences patio/Free. 
SEMONAR ON RAJA YOGA 

Hatha Yoga and Pranayama - A workshop dealing with the centering 
of the gross and subtle energies/S:00-8:00 p.m., Kresge, Room 356/$1.50 
per meeting (Ist in a series of 6 meetings). 
SEMINAR/WORKSHOP 

Sheila Coonerty, teacher, Loma Prieta: Teaching reading at pre-school 
and elementary level/8:00 p.m., Cowell 145/Free. 
CELEBRATION 

Poetry reading, music, drawings/9:00 p.m., College V_ Fireside 
Lounge/Free. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB 

Sponsoring a Mexican dinner/6:30 p.m., 157 Lee Street, Santa Cruz 
(off Emeline Street) Complete dinner $1.50 per person/For reservations 
call Constantin, 429-4124. 
CONCERT 

Carol Panofsky, oboe recital; with Marilyn Thompson, pianist, and 
John Hajda, tenor/8:00 p.m., Crown Dining Hall/Free. 
POETRY READING 

Jean Ber, from Switzerland: Reading of poetry and song in Fren- 
ch/8:00 p.m., Crown/Merrill Rec. Room/Free. 
DANCE 

Music by ‘California’/9:00-12 midnight, College V Dining Hall/7S 
cents. 
DRAMA 

THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN-THE-MOON 
MARIGOLDS, directed by Gerald A. Bucciarelli, College V senior/8:30 
p.m., Barn Theater/General $2.00, students $1.50 (Also Saturday, Feb. 
23). 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


OUTDOOR PARTICIPATORY CONCERT 
“Quickening 60:63, Pulse #10: Sun Celebration’’/Senior project of 
Chris Brown & Carl Fravel/Sunrise to sunset, meadow below Chancello’s 
House/Free. 
WORKSHOP ae 
Alvin Majors, Jr., composer, author, pianist; Artist tn residence In 
Black Studies at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri: Black 
Music - Black Ritual/A workshop intended for people/ 1:30-4:30 p.m., 
College V Dining Hall/Free. 
CONCERT 
“45"/Margaret Payne: A concert of contemporary works for flute, 
moogenerated film, electronic music, computer processed video and 
dance’8:30-p.m., P.A. Concert Hall/Free. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


CONCERT 
Crown Chamber Players/Works _ of Dvorak, Brahms, Men- 


delssohn/Guest artist: David Abel, violin/3:00 p.m., Crown Dining 
Hall/Free. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


OUTDOOR PARTICIPATORY MUSIC-MAKING RITUAL 
“Quickening 60:63, Pulse #11: Sunrise, Bells’’/Dress warm for the 
morning weather, & wear shoes for outdoor walking (bring a bell)/6:45- 
7:45 a.m./Meet at Crown College Circle/Free. 
RECITAL 
James Langdell, clarinet, and wind trio/6:30-7:00 p.m., Provost's 
Home, Crown College/Free. 
SYMPOSIUM 


A discussion of William Faulkner's story ‘““The Bear’’ will be con-..., 


ducted by: Michael Cowan, Prof. of Literature; John Schaar, Prof of 
Politics; and Paul Skenazy, Lecturer in American Literature/8:00 p.m., 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Free. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


LECTURE 

Dr. Shelton Davis and Maria Elena Laraque, INDIGENA, a Berkeley 
group provid ing information on the native peoples of the 
Americas/Speakers will talk on the subject of ethnocide on certain 
groups in South America and how it relates to the history of native 
a of North America/2:00-4:00 p.m., Charles E. Merrill Room/- 
ree. 
CONCERT/CLASS 

Tim Read, harpsichordist, visiting artist, Cowell College: ‘‘Bach and 
the Art of Fugue’’/7:30 p.m., Cowell Gallery/Free. 
MEETING/DANCING 

Sufi Dancing: Spiritual Dances designed to open the heart and raise 
the awareness with experienced Sufi teacher/7:30 p.m., Cowell Dining 
Hall/Donation $1.00. 
LECTURE 

Margaret Rioch, Washington School of Psychiatry; A.K. Rice In- 
stitute, and the American University: ‘‘Society Reflected in an In- 
tergroup Exercise’’/8:00 p.m., Kresge College, Room 327/Free. 
CONCERT/READING 

“Quickening 60:63, Pulse #12: Reading’’/Senior project of Chris 
Brown & Carl Fravel/11:30  p.m.-12:30 a.m., Crown Fireside 
Lounge/Free. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


LECTURE 

Sherwood Fehm, Art Department, UC Davis, Prof. of History of Art: 
“Simone Martini Frescoes in the Lower Church of San Francisco at 
Assisi'’/4:00-5:30 p.m., Classroom 1/Free 
LECTORE 

Shelly Errington, Stevenson College, Acting Asst. Prof. of An- 
thropology: ‘Art of Java’’/7:30 p.m., Chas. E. Merrill Room/Free. 
LECTURE 

Barry Katz, Graduate student in History of Consciousness: ‘‘Hegel or 
the French Revolution’/7:30 p.m., Baobab Room, Merrill/Free. 
LECTURE 

Charles R. Baye, Boston University, Prof. of Classics: ‘Male and 
Female in Homeric Society’/8:00 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
MEETING/DISCUSSION 


Several Chicano Ph.D's in Biology & other natural sciences: 
Education, careers, and general discussion on different schools/8:00 
a.m.-8:00 p.m., Crown/Merrill Rec. Room/Free. 

SONIC INTERUPTION 

“Quickening 60:63, Pulse #13: Telephones’’/Precisely at 2:49 p.m., 
Cowell College faculty office bldg./Free. 

SEMINAR ON RAJA YOGA 

Yama and Niyama - Why are ethics and discipline necessary for the 
evolution of the consciousness?/5:00-8:00 p.m., Kresge, Room 356/$1.50 
per meeting (2nd in a series of 6 meetings). 

COLLOQUIUM 

Page Smith, Professor Emeritus of Historical Studies: “Some Rules for 
Historians"/7:30 p.m., Merrill Baobab Room/Free. 
SEMINAR/WORKSHOP 

Sheila Coonerty, Loma Prieta, teacher: Teaching reading at secondary 
level/8:00-9:30 p.m., Room 145, Cowell/Free. 

. LECTURE/FILM 

Keith Beebe, Occidental College, Professor/Chairman, Religious 
Studies: “Archaeological Expedition to Caesarea Maritima’’/8:00-9:30 
p.m., Studio A, Communications Bldg./Free. 

LECTURE 

Dr. Carl Sagan, Center for Radioastrophysics & Space Research, 
Cornell University, Professor of Astronomy: “The Search for Ex- 
traterrestrial Life’’/8:00-10:00 p.m., Classroom 2/Free. 


IT'S YOUR EDUCATION... RETURN YOUR 
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LISTEN HEAR | 


Nikko has been one of the finest companies we’ve ever been associat- side 
ed with. We expressly guarantee Nikko systems for 5 years; it’s on our Stud 
sales receipt. preh 
state 
The Nikko 8080 has two tape options, A and B speaker lines, 2 phono inade 
outputs and 45 KMS WATTS! Nikko is offering this receiver with a ; ate 
wood base and double dialing meters. It’s fine. Gale: 
% 
. : ; Reto 
The new Garrard 82 turntable with dampened cueing and a Shure : atten 
cartridge is the spittin’ image of the 1973 O-100 Garrard. x a 
stud 
And the pair of Advent Large speakers. These loudspeakers have bine 
been in our systems for quite awhile now because they work — the at U 
, highs are smooth and the bass response is very respectable. L | 
ee 
presi 
$699.00 chai 
{ coun 
( the s 
( NIKKO STA 8080 the n 
Com 
: ADVENT LARGE are t 
} GARRARD 82 web 
; we be 
, $259.00 those 
! SHURE 55E nt 
: posit 
¢ urge | 
Y The Nikko 2020 is new to 1974, it’s an 8 RMS receiver that we con- oe 
K sider Hi-Fi -- not lo-fi or department store material. It’s capable of years 
' A&B speaker play simultaneously with a phono switch and one auxiliary. 
+ ' 
) It’s matched to a pair of lifetime guaranteed DWD 0001 speakers and a 
uo Garrard 42 M/S turntable. It’s good! The Garrard 42 M/S comes pre- 2 ty 5 th te tm ga 


balanced with a Shure cartridge and dampened cueing. A crummy 


" $259 for a respectable Hi-Fi component! NIKKO 2020 
! | DWD 0001 
GARRARD 42M/S 


Sony TC-55 — We use these Sony cassette recorders at our office for 
messages. Terrific! And it saves a lot of time. $159.95. 


; SONY TC-55 CALRAD 
: $ 15.95 
4 ‘KOSS WV-T 
a A $ 30.77 
‘ PRIMUS TAPE 
; yer: — 10 90-minute cassettes in a plastic carrying case only 
| N STEREO | 
‘ , : 
1549 Pacific “Garden Mall 
‘ 


fee SON StEcco SON SLELED 


